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Penny Wise 


At a recent conference held to discuss the 
manifestations of short-sighted “thrift” being 
widely practiced at the cost of fundamental 
values, one of the nation’s leading educators re- 
marked that our children pass this way but once 
—what is now denied them they can never again 
so effectively acquire. Childhood and youth are 
the times when training for life, an education 
worthy of the name, can most readily be given 
and taken. He also said that he had recently 
heard that a Far-Western state had successfully 
balanced its highway budget of some ten million 
dollars while at the same time the state budget 
for higher education had been slashed nearly in 
_ half. Although the highway department had 
been assigned income from specific, successfully 
collected taxes, the educational system of the 
state had not been so protected. In effect, then, 
looking beneath the letter of the law and the 
resultant red tape, roads were being built at the 
expense of the vital educational structure. 

One terse comment on this perilous yet fear- 
fully common situation was that the construc- 
tion of roads might be pushed when funds for 
more vital state services were not lacking. Per- 
haps even those young people whose right and 
privilege of education is now endangered could 
build roads themselves (as well as or better than 
is now possible) after they have been trained to 
citizenship. The question arises as to whether 
better citizens or better highways are most im- 
portant for the good of state and nation. After 
all, roads are meant for the use of men; there is 
no sufficient réason for sacrificing our youth to 
the building of highways, however “super” they 
may be, 

Efforts are being made, have been made, to 
continue educational opportunity~ based upon 
the American ideal (it still exists despite a good 
deal of current besmirching) and to shape edu- 
cation into more adequate forms. Here the arts 
have their invaluable place and here they are ale 
ready becoming established irrespective of labels 
and surface appearances. Now that education is 
gradually becoming more human, and better 
suited to the needs of the whole man, the gap 
~ between education as it must be and as it was is 
showing wider every day. Those very “leaders” 
who now seem satisfied to check the growth of 
education are products, in varying degrees, of a 


system which has left them without discrimina- 
tion. Can it be that the meagre literacy once so 
ptized is now revealed as a sterile and uncreative 
achievement? Education today, giving a just 
place to the arts, trains for balance and discrim- 
ination, and so augurs for a more adequate cit- 
izenty, with “correspondingly better leaders. 
(Given the more enlightened human beings, the 
better roads, if they are found necessary, will be 
forthcoming.) 

Some one has called the depression the era of 
hope. Hope, of course, is not enough. We must 
meet our present problems, not frantically, but 
thoughtfully. Fortunately there are some among 
us who have the courage to accept the burden 
of thought being forced upon us. The present 
state of the world is forcing thought upon us 
and, although in some cases it is an unaccustomed 
load, it is being accepted. And there are those 
more used to thinking who find that the times 
are an added stimulus. These people turn search- 
ingly to the definite problems confronting us. 

Today some of the best minds in the country 
are trying equitably to determine the relative im- 
portance of the various functions performed by 
each community. It is their purpose to establish 
a technique for judging fairly the division of 
local_ budgets in relation to an enormously 
changed basis of values. When this study is 
completed, when reliable figures and percentages 
are established and made available, a great bless- 
ing will have grown out of the present chaos. 


Another Chance 


The January issue of the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion reports the activities of seven different 
agencies for the free education of the unem- 
ployed. Three educational institutions, Law- 
rence College, Lafayette College, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, have inaugu- 
rated special courses for qualified students. Also, 
four cities, New York, Cleveland, Salem, Ore- 
gon, and Springfield, Ohio, are making a strong 
effort to relieve not only physical want but the 
mental and emotional distress caused by long 
idleness. This they are attacking by affording 
éducational opportunities which range all the 
way from classes for illiterates to those for highly 
trained men and women. The expetiments 
have indicated that there is a large group among 
those out of work who are very eager indeed to 
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make this interlude count for something in their 
lives. These are, of course, but a few instances 
of a movement that is becoming national in 
scope—a movement which means that numbers 
of people will salvage something from the de- 
pression; they will even emerge from it better 
able to live their lives than they were before. 

Some of the instruction offered is purely vo- 
cational, but any one surveying the unemploy- 
ment-education field as a whole notices that em- 
phasis is laid upon two points: we must learn to 
understand the social and economic make-up of 
the physical world in which we exist; and we 
must train ourselves, not only for our woik in 
this world, but for the satisfying, creative use of 
our leisure time. We are certainly at grips with 
stern reality today; is it not significant that in a 
period when every one is trying to face and 
accept facts, one of the facts to emerge should 
be the human being’s essential need for creative 
expression? All over the country, the arts and 
crafts—music, painting, handwork, creative 
reading—are being found invaluable in the re- 
habilitation of men and women. The things 
that we have had no time for, that we have per- 
haps planned.to indulge in when we were rich 
and had a great deal of time and money to spend 
on our most frivolous want—these things are 
now helping to sustain the life force in thousands 
of people who are tired and despairing. 

One cannot help speculating as to the bearing 
that this discovery may have on the future. Are 
the people who are today studying in unemploy- 
ment schools, learning something of the struc- 
ture of society and of their relation to it, and 
learning also that they can derive genuine happi- 
ness, even now, from the world of creative ex- 
pression, are these people going to stand back 
and see these vital, living things ignored or un- 
derestimated in our formal education system? 
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When a thing proves itself a real force in an un- 
paralleled emergency, 1s it not logical to assume 
that it would have something to give us in times 
of more normal living? 


Personalities 


DorotTHy GRAELY, art critic of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, is familiar to most of our 
readers. Her article on Lederer and Kolbe is one 
of a series on contemporary European sculptors. 


LUTHER ANDERSON, whose article, Aesthetics 
and Determinism, in this issue marks his first ap- 
pearance in our pages, was educated in Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas and Yale (Ph.D. 
1907). He was an instructor at Imperial Uni- 
versity, Peiping (then Peking), 1907-1911. Pres- 
ident Yuan Shih Kai, in 1911, decorated him 
with the Order of the Sheaf. During the revolu- 
tion against the Manchu Dynasty he was war 
correspondent for the Chicago Daily News. He 
went on expeditions to Jehol (1912) and Inner 
Mongolia (1913). Since 1914 he has been spe- 
cial Agent for a life insurance company in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. He is now giving a course 
in aesthetics in the American International 


College in that city. 


FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR, Director of the 
Worcester Art Museum, writes in this issue of 
the College Art Association’s “International— 
1933” as it was shown at his Museum before 
appearing in New York. He was Curator of 
Mediaeval Art at the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia, before going to Worcester. 


RayMonpD S. Strives, Director of Art and 
Aesthetics at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has contributed to these pages before. 
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Lederer and Kolbe 


By Dorothy Grafly 


ROM the crude power of ancient Roland statues, carved by unknown hands 

in the march of Germany's past, to the towering mass of that modern 

Roland, the Bismarck monument by Hugo Lederer dominating Hamburg 

harbor, German sculpture from its beginnings has been rooted in a spirit 
of nationalism. Today that nationalism is many-stded. There is in the German 
sculptor’s approach to his art an innate sense of mass, often of crude simplicity. 
The same spirit that unknown hands lavished upon the primitive Rolands of 
heroic legend, still preserved in some of the old market-places, lives again in the 
basic emotional fabric of contemporary Teutonic sculpture. 

Sculpture in Germany has developed as part of an ever active folk manifesta- 
tion. It is not art for art’s sake, but an answer to definite demand on the part of 
an intensely sculpture-conscious people. In squares, parks, and market-places of 
Teutonic lands rather than in the isolation of galleries may one find the best that 
the German sculptor has to offer. 

Parisian tendencies, through the active influence channels of Rodin, Bourdelle, 
and more recently Maillol, have touched a few German sculptors, breathing into 
the fundamental mass concept a vivifying lightness and grace. They have not, 
however, turned the Teutonic mind from the monumental to the trivial, for today, 
as in the past, that mind strikes directly toward its objective, seizes thereupon, hews 
out its message and stops before it has said too much. There is about it no enerva- 
tion of ultra-refinement. Even in its occasional dip toward the sentimental it 
remains rugged. Seldom excited, it is basically reserved. 

Contemporary German sculpture may be studied in the work of two living 
artists whose ideas and technique, differing widely one from the other, set forth a 
broad range of experiment and accomplishment. Hugo Lederer stems from a 
staunch German art tradition. Georg Kolbe has brought to Germany the rhythmic 
lilt of French influence. It would be as impossible for Lederer to have con- 
ceived Kolbe’s delicately poised dancing girls as it would be for Kolbe to develop 
the static yet dynamic grandeur of mass inherent in the Hamburg Bismarck. 

Georg Kolbe was born in Waldheim, Saxony, in 1877 and began his art 
career as a painter. However, through devotion to classic art, he turned to 
sculpture during the three years he spent in Rome, from 1899 to 1902. His own 
Germany during the nineteenth centur had been swayed by classic influence 
under the leadership of the sculptor von Hildebrand, a potent influence in the 
development of present-day German art. _ 

As a painter Kolbe was a romantic, and the delicacy of his mental and emo- 
tional attitude has shaped his sculpture. Uniting a German delight in the statu- 
esque with a personal love of lilting movement, the sculptor, in his moments of 


high achievement, fuses his two loves. “His early experiments are exuberantly 
- youthful, often attempting what would seem beyond the field of modeled form. 


Many of his nudes endeavor to capture a moment of electric movement by imprison- 
ing the movement in bronze. His dancer in the National Gallery, Berlin, a work 
to which he owes the turning point in his career, stands poised with arms out- 
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Courtesy Galerie Flechtheim, Berlin Courtesy Galerie Flechtheim, Berlin 


Georg Kolbe: Kneelers Georg Kolbe: Crouching 
The Tate Gallery, London Garden, University of Marburg 
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Georg Kolbe: “Grosse Kriechende” 
Stadtpark, Hamburg 
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Courtesy Galerie Flechtheim, Berlin 


Georg Kolbe: Assunta 
The Detroit Art InStitute 


Georg Kolbe: Adagio 
Privately Owned 
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Courtesy Galerie Flechtheim, Berlin Georg Kolbe: Annette Kolb 
Georg Kolbe: Seated Nude, 1931 Privately Owned 


stretched and body in an ecstasy of alert relaxation. This figure, created in 1912, 
is emotionally at the opposite pole from “Assunta,” a statuesque, slim standing 
figure wrapped in ascetic trance, the work of the post-War Kolbe of 1921. Yet in 
these two figures one may discover the basic creative level of poetic rhythms. 
Kolbe is a dreamer in forms, although an alert dreamer. From the impulsiveness 
of his sculptural youth he has developed the assurance and repose of his maturity, 
and it is in that maturity that the fundamental Germanic strain of his nature 
takes precedence of the French influence. 

During his years in Rome, Kolbe studied under Louis Tuaillon, steeping him- 
self in classical art. In 1904, however, he went to Paris, where he remained for 
seven years and where he drank directly of the intoxicating theories and instruc- 
tion of Rodin. To these theories, sifting through Kolbe’s own absorption in lithe 
movements of the human figure, may be traced the spirit of his early compositions. 
Without Rodin’s tortured interest in humanity, but with his own sheer delight in 
living bodies, Kolbe injected into the more static character of German sculpture 
the restless activity of his figure treatment. His compositions seem to moye, to 
turn, to plunge, to flee. Because he is primarily interested in the single figure, one 
discerns 1n his work, more than in that of other contemporary sculptors, an analysis 
of movements from their inception to their end. One feels that Kolbe thinks 
through each of the movements he chooses for his compositions and that, as if he 
wete experimenting with a slow-motion camera, he picks the particular moment in 
the particular movement best suited to his action motif. Yet even in violent 
movement he has studied balance and poise. His work touches only occasionally 
group composition. The Heine memorial, though composed of two figures, a 
standing boy and a half-reclining girl, both nude, is virtually a study of two indi- 
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Georg Kolbe: Heine Memorial ae Georg Kolbe: Night 
Staatsgalerie, Munich 


vidual figures, each separately dynamic. There is no real group feeling for mon- 
umental mass. 

His studies for a Beethoven monument (1926-1927), however, sum up in 

triple figure composition his two emotional moods, the reposeful simplicity of his 
“Adagio” (1923) and the vigorous movement of “Waltzer” (1926). Between 
Kolbe’s art and music there is much in common. His art ts the flicker of a moment, 
thythmically haunting, the sort of theme that brings one back again and again, 
but which creates a certain sense of physical unrest if too constantly considered. 
Yet there is a fine power of repose in Kolbe’s standing figures and in such portrait 
heads as that of “Annette Kolb” (1919). - 
_ Perhaps Kolbe’s nearest approach to genuine monumental sculpture is to be 
found in “Kneelers” (1931, in the Tate Gallery, London) and in “Grosse Kriechende” 
(1927, for the Stadtpark, Hamburg). “Kneelers” is a rough-hewn study in body 
perpendiculars, powerful, crude, but eloquent of the restraint that has come upon 
Kolbe’s art since the World War. The more recent single figures reveal much the 
same power. 

The lilt and zest of Kolbe’s form concept lends itself naturally to the shaping 
of garden and fountain figures, although he has also tackled the problem of the war 
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Hugo Lederer: Runners 


memorial in monuments for the cemetery at Terapia on the Bosporus and at 
Eppeghem near Brussels. Amazingly prolific, he has to his credit some two hun- 
dred compositions, the great majority of which are single figures. 

Hugo Lederer is a man of greater depth and versatility who deals with rhythms 
as expressed monumentally in mass. One need only compare his “Diana” in 
Friedrichshain, Berlin (1927), that onward-moving female nude, with Kolbe’s 
dancers to understand the sculptural and emotional differences between these 
two artists. Kolbe’s art is so much more volatile, of the moment; Lederer’s that 
of sculpture firmly rooted in the mass. Even Lederer’s “Runners,” with its four 
running figures, presents monumental as against electric body movements. In 
the “Runners” the emphasis is upon measured team play; in Kolbe’s delicately 
swaying “Night” it centers in the emotional delight of body rhythms. 

Long years of apprenticeship in the studios of other men also differentiate 
Lederer from Kolbe, and one feels in the former’s work almost from the beginning 
the restraining influence of a practical world with its ultra-serious outlook upon 
life. For to Lederer human existence is far too complex to be summed up in a 
graceful study of body movements. In his art the figure is schooled out of youth- 
ful exuberance to become part of the more ordered composition that is life itself. 

Both November 16, 1871, at Znaim in southern Moravia, Lederer was the son 
of Eduard Lederer, a decorative painter who worked in cloisters and in southern 
Moravian and Austrian churches. At six years of age Hugo was copying drawings 
from his father’s art library, playing about in the workshop, and picking up scraps 
of instruction that his father found time to give out. Hugo, from the first, was a 
leader and an athlete. As a small boy he played robber chieftain with his gang, 
steeping himself in the lore of his town’s historic battles and reveling in its classic 
memorials and heathen temples. The great granite cliffs of his native soil molded 
his young consciousness of form while, at his grandmother’s knee, he drank in 
stories of Bismarck, whose iron figure dominated his imagination. 
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Hugo Lederer: Diana 


Friedrichshain, Berlin 


Hugo at thirteen was hard at work in the industrial school, learning ceramic 
arts, modeling, and drawing. Intensive sculptural training gave him zest for the 
medium and he longed for a schooling freer than that offered in a technical course. 
But money was lacking. Turning his love of drawing to good account, he gave 
lessons and did odd jobs making monograms, ornamental drawings on wax, and 
finishing copies of engravings. The hard discipline of Lederer’s youth allowed 
him, out of school hours, to work for himself from 6:45 until 8:30 o'clock every 
morning as an assistant in a ceramic factory. He received one gulden a week, his 
ability raising him at the age of sixteen to the position of foreman. 

Home, his great passion, gave him a background of German and Slavic cul- 
tures, established his roots in folk feeling for native legends, and finally sent him 
forth to Erfurt and into the shop of Adelbert Deutschmanns, a sculptor of no mean 
reputation, for whom he developed designs for majolica, bronze, plaster, and 
cement. Three years thus spent brought sureness of hand, knowledge of various 
media, and a keen sense of observation. Still little more than a boy, with his 
grandmother’s tales ringing in his ears, Lederer saw Bismarck for an instant at 
New Dietendorf, a glimpse only, but one that made a profound impression and 
that was later strengthened by a similar encounter in Dresden. 

Again the scene changes. Lederer is in the studio of Johannes von Schilling in 

“Dresden, working as his assistant and whiling away the evening hours in argu- 
mentative discussions with other sculptors. As Lederer’s own feeling for style 
clashed with that of the man under whom he worked, he began his first individual 
project, a sketch that won him honorable mention 1n a competition. 
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For a short period Lederer worked for Professor Christian Behrens at Breslau, 
and at twenty-one he reached Berlin with his drawings, two plaster casts, and 
twenty marks. Lonely days of want followed. The city ate his savings, and 
although he followed up the names of all the sculptors in the telephone directory, 
beginning with Reinhold Begas, the most influential and to him the most interest- 
ing, he had no success. Finally, failing to gain entrée to Begas, the young sculptor 
approached Robert Toberentz, a former associate of Behrens, who engaged him to 
work on several monuments and, pleased with his ability, gave him the choice of a 
raise in salary or one free evening a week in his studio. Lederer chose the latter 
and, in 1893, exhibited his first real work, “The Return Home, 1812.” Grounded 
in history, this relief showed unmistakable baroque influences and the fruit of his 
sketching labors at noonday when he made studies of horses in Marstall. 

In 1895 Toberentz died suddenly and Lederer took over the studio. The three 

reat influences in the Berlin art world of that period were von Hildebrand, disciple 
of the classic; Begas, who worked for simplification of composition, and Rodin. Of 
the three, Lederer was most attracted to Begas, whose “new baroque” style had 
enriched nineteenth-century monumental work. But from experience in the 
studios of others, Lederer knew that he could follow no one. Still wrestling with 
baroque tendencies and a certain painter-like quality, he completed in 1896 his 
“Destiny,” a savage goddess dragging the human race behind her by the hair. 
Although the group, carved in marble, won recognition and was bought by Ludwig 
Lippert of Hamburg to be placed in a pavilion all its own, Lederer was not satis- 
fied. He had failed to achieve the massiveness for which he yearned. 

The need for remunerative work spurred him to various competitions for 
memorials and fountains, his design for a Bismarck memorial in Diisseldorf win- 
ning second prize. Later the city bought the design and commissioned Lederer 
to complete the memorial. A year later he was commissioned to execute colossal 
figures, “War” and “Freedom,” for the Hall of Fame in Gorlitz. With these 
commissions Lederer struck his mature stride. No longer in want, he had the 
opportunity to express his own ideas and to fight his way through the curving 
movement of the baroque to the monumental simplicity that was soon to charac- 
terize his style and to change the basic approach of his art from external detail 
to internal structure, his forms seeming to push their way from the inside out. 

Lederer had, in 1894, seen Bismarck for a third time when that great political 
figure had come to Berlin for a reconciliation with the Kaiser. The old Chancellor, 
tense of expression, sat with his helmeted head erect in a carriage beside Prince 
Henry. There was about his figure and his expression that monumental stability, 
that iron massiveness unforgettably memorialized in the great Bismarck monu- 
ment created by Lederer to dominate the harbor of Hamburg. Crystallizing the 
Bismarck impressions that began with a grandmother’s tale and ended in Berlin, 
Lederer erected a symbol of German Empire strength. 

The Hamburg Bismarck, developed in collaboration with the architect Emil 
Schaudt, took first prize in the competition for designs and required five years 
(14901-1906) to execute. Lederer, in this stalwart conception, is entirely Germanic. 
Baroque influence has vanished, and in its stead is a massive conventionalization of 
dominating forms. Roland-like, Bismarck surmounts the upsurge of masonry 
with its eight lower subsidiary figures in high relief developed at intervals as accents 
on the base. The collaborative work of sculptor and architect makes of this mas- 


Hugo Lederer: Mercury Hugo Lederer: Fencer 


For the Mercury Fountain, Frankfurt-am-Main For the Fencer Fountain, University of Breslau 


sive monument a creative unit. Seen towering above the harbor mists of Ham- 
burg’s early morning, the Bismarck memorial brings a genuine thrill of watchful 
ower. Its military dignity with the surmounting Bismarck figure half conven- 
tionalized, half real, sword in long perpendicular, cloak answering with greater 
mass, conventional eagles lending strength, leads through play of architectural 
lines and masses to greater realism of head portraiture. The granite pile rises to 
a height of seventy-five feet five inches, the figure measuring more than forty feet. 
On the very day that Lederer received word of first prize for his Bismarck con- 
ception, he was apprised of a second prize for the Fencer Fountain to be erected 
at the University of Breslau. First prize had gone to Christian Behrens, his old- 
time associate, a native of the city, but in spite of the jury decision, Breslau gave 
Lederer the job, and on this fountain he worked from 1901 to 1904. Sculpturally 
this composition, with its poised bronze athlete topping the upper basin, and its 
stone caryatids carrying down into the greater basin at the base, was a decisive 
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Hugo Lederer: Tilla Durieux as Franziska Hugo Lederer: Heinrich Heine 


Monument in Hamburg 


factor in the sculptor’s development. The composition, seen equally well from all 
sides, required that symmetry of treatment for which Lederer was striving. In the 
terminal figure he achieved a forceful sense of balance, the athlete resting with his 
foil, alert, but not caught in a moment of intense activity. It is this reserve that 
so separates the spirit of Lederer’s work from that of Kolbe. While the latter 
catches up the lilt and the activity of human movements, Lederer uses the human 
figure to express more than its rhythmic potentiality. 

With his Hamburg Bismarck and his Fencer Fountain, Lederer exerted a pro- 
found influence upon German sculpture, almost paralleling that of von Hildebrand. 
In these two works, one may study the two important types of sculpture—that 
intended for bronze and that destined for stone. As a sculptor, Lederer appreciates 
the fundamental differences of the two media and at the outset couches his design 
in the terms of his limiting material. His group of “Runners,” for example, 
would be possible only in bronze; his Bismarck could gain support only through 
manipulation of stone. The basic secret of Lederer’s art lies in his control of mass. 

But he has his delicate moments. When he is not busying himself with the 
weighty matter of memorials, Lederer finds relaxation in the theatre, the dance, 
and the Zodlogical Gardens. Thus we have the pert statuette of Tilla Durieux as 
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Hugo Lederer: Bear Fountain 
Wedschen Markt, Berlin 


Hugo Lederer: Sucking Bear 
Berlin-Zehlendorf 
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Franziska (1926) and “Anna Pavlowa, Feeding a Deer” (1929), one of the most © 
gracefully tender compositions in contemporary sculpture. The friendship of 
Pavlowa and Lederer, in fact, has its repercussions in a new feeling brought by 
the sculptor to his art. 

From his first days in Berlin, Lederer has sketched animals, finding horses 1n 
the market-places and squares and a great variety of beasts and birds in the animal 
parks. These he sketches rapidly, working from memory. Although he uses 
models, he understands well the handicap of too great reliance upon literal vision. 
And animals as well as humans play a stellar réle in his art. He has to his credit 
a goose fountain, a fish fountain, and two remarkable bear conceptions, the bear 
fountain for the Wedschen Markt, Berlin (1929), and the suckling bear mother 
with her four cubs (1930). Both these groups are conceived for stone; both reveal 
an underlying sense of humor and sympathy of viewpoint. In the Bear Fountain 
the mother sits as a terminal figure watching the rough and tumble of her cubs as 
they play in pairs around the base. The Suckling Bear is stretched full length, 
while the cubs, two on each side, become compositionally part of her. It is in 
such conceptions that one realizes fully the tenderness behind Lederer’s strength. 

Like Kolbe, Lederer is prolific, having in 1931 some hundred and twenty-five 
works to his credit. Like Kolbe, also, he has produced some excellent portrait 
heads, but, unlike Kolbe, Lederer makes further use of the portrait, often rendering 
it the focal note in a monumental conception. 

Thus in the work of these two leading art personalities one discovers the two 
poles of contemporary German sculpture; the one deeply rooted in the soil, its 
traditions, its human and animal life; the other intensely personal, developing its 
ideas through the rhythms of the human form and quite detached from that very 
solid world of historic realities from which Lederer has drawn his mass concept. 
While one mind lives in and creates from the world of man and beast, the other 
develops its own sphere of rhythms, shutting out the conflict of realities. 


Hugo Lederer: Anna Pavlowa, Feeding a Deer 


Aesthetics and Determinism 
By Luther Anderson 


ESTHETICS, the philosophy of creative effort, stands at the crossroads. 
Shall it continue to seek the secrets of beauty and art by means of intui- 
tion, or shall it adopt the method of science and try to solve its problems 
by means of experiment and reason? Must it abandon the calm region 

of contemplation and become rationalized? In other words, does it have to become 
a science in order to make progress? This question of method is of great importance 
to every lover of art, every artist, and, in fact, to every one who has the urge to do 
creative work. 

Many books are now being published purporting to show that artistic achieve- 
ment 1s the product of reason. We are urged to apply geometry and mathematics 
to art. Some of these books have elaborate diagrams that are designed to prove 
that great artists built their creations by fitting them to a geometrical figure known 
as the divine proportion of Pythagoras. Such theories are unconvincing. They 
seem to degrade art to the level of the jig-saw puzzle. 

It must be admitted that the scientific approach to art has a certain fascination. 
Professor Thomas Munro, whose writings are valued by all serious students of 
aesthetics, advocates the use of the experimental method so ably that we are 
tempted to set up a laboratory at once. Like Faust, we would like to surround 
ourselves with the apparatus of science—retorts, beakers, Squares, compasses, and 
other instruments of experimentation—in the hope that such equipment may 
enable us to solve the enigmas of art and beauty. However, a vague dread holds 
us back. If we analyze our feelings, we shall probably find that our fears are 
justified. We have seen too many scientists sell their souls to the Mephistopheles 
of determinism. We fear, not only for our own souls, but for the soul of art. 

What is determinism?. It is a theory that attempts to interpret all nature in 
terms of mechanics. It wishes to subordinate everything to reason. It is committed 
to the belief that man is a machine and that the universe is a mechanism operated 
by unchanging laws implanted in it from the beginning. Such a theory is a com- 
plete negation of faith, hope, free will, creativeness, love of beauty, and every 
other humane and noble sentiment. If we are machines we can have no sentiments 
of any kind. We can function only in accordance with the unchangeable laws 
of nature. This theory implies that there are lines and colors, but no beauty; 
that there are statistical averages, but no wisdom; that there are matings, but no 
love; that there are natural laws, but no lawmaker. That is the real meaning of 
determinism. eer ate 

Students of aesthetics may as well face the facts and recognize in determinism 
a theory that ts hostile to art. All art must perish in a civilization that commits 
itself to the belief that man is a machine and that the universe is governed by 
immutable laws implanted in it from the beginning. Among the lesser scientists, 
particularly those who write college textbooks, determinism seems to be a creed 
and a dogma from which they do not dare to depart for fear of being called 
unscientific. The power of determinism 1s so great and its propaganda so subtle 
that even artists are apt to fall under its spell and become converted. 
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If the experimental method replaces intuition as the road to creative effort 
there is grave danger that aesthetics will come under the spell of determinism. 
If that happens art will become a vestige of the past. It will be classed with astrol- 
ogy, alchemy, and witchcraft. ae 

Up to a few years ago, determinism was the first article of faith in all the 
sciences and the fetish of almost all scientific men. Reason was the only legitimate 
and permissible instrumentality in the search for knowledge. Of things incom- 
prehensible to reason, scientists spoke covertly or not at all. Discovery after dis- 
covery, in every field of science, seemed to lend itself to the validation of the 
narrow creed of determinism. Among the determinists there grew up a smug- 
ness and a complacency that resembled that of a political party that has won 
election after election without effective opposition. It seemed as if the human 
race were destined to abandon religion, art, mysticism, charity, unselfish love, 
and all other ennobling activities. In the warfare between science and religion the 
victories went to science. Art seemed destined to be the next victim of a system 
of thought that denied the possibility of voluntary, intuitive expression. For if 
preéxisting mechanical laws governed every atom and every human activity, there 
could be no creative work except in violation of these laws. The determinists 
basked in the sunshine of a light that traveled in straight, Euclidian lines. 

There was no indication that men of science might lose faith in the naive 
creed of determinism until Einstein threw a high explosive, which he called 
relativity, into the grand headquarters of the militant determinists. When he 
questioned the truth of Euclidian geometry; when he showed that there were 
other dimensions besides length, breadth, and thickness; when he challenged the 
very basis of the Newtonian system, the defenses of determinism began to crumble. 
Anxiety, fear, and confusion reigned in the camp of the determinists. The incred- 
ible had happened. Even the Newtonian law of gravitation, the first line of defense 
of the determinists, had been shattered. 

Other dangers threatened the mechanistic structure. Physicists, looking into 
the structure of the atom, found that it was not the indivisible unit they had 
imagined. Niels Bohr constructed an atom model. His notion was just a wild 
guess, straight from the very heart of intuition. It was unreasonable and contrary 
to all known physical laws. Yet it survived the tests of delicate instruments and 
was validated by refined measurements. The leaders of scientific Investigation 
have followed up these new discoveries. They have experimented with radiations; 
they have photographed the paths of the electrons; they have shattered the atom. 
As a result they have found that matter is neither inert, nor impenetrable, nor 
indestructible. It is full of the dance of life. Instead of being moved by external 
force, it generates its own energy and moves in nature’s easy, lazy way. The man- 
made laws of nature are being repealed with a rapidity that must excite to envy 
the opponents of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

All of this is of tremendous importance to artists, poets, musicians, creative 
thinkers, and all others who still believe that there is such a thing as the soul 
and that it has freedom of will. Once again one is permitted to believe that music 
may be something more than sound waves cleverly put together in accordance with 
physical laws. Once more it is possible to be a scientist and at the same time believe 
in God. Artists can return to their easels without being suspected of being half 
barbarous, survivals of the age of superstition. For the new science transcends 
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reason, discounts the evidence of the senses, and sanctions ideas that are as mystical 
as those of religion. The leaders of scientific thought, men like Einstein, Edding- 
ton, Millikan, Haldane, and many other progressive thinkers have rescued science 
from the low plane of mechanical action and brought it to a point where it begins 
to resemble cosmic religion. Why, then, should aesthetics attempt to follow 
science into the region of experimentation at a time when the greatest thinkers 
of the world are beginning to use intuition as a legitimate instrument in the 
search for truth? 

Aesthetics deals with the problems of creative expression, particularly as it 
manifests itself in beauty and art. No one has yet been able to define beauty or 
art. We may, however, suggest a test for works of art and recommend it to those 
who insist on working experimentally. If this test is found to be a criterion; if it 
fits every known work of art, the experimental method will be shown to be useful 
as far as it goes, but still inadequate for a comprehension of the essence of art. 
The experimental method will then become but a refreshing drink for the way- 
farer whose eyes are fixed on the distant mountains. It may be found to be of 
some use in the study of art appreciation, but art appreciation is not aesthetics; 
it is only one of the foothills that we must climb when we want to get ourselves 
up into the high mountain where aesthetic contemplation enables us to make 
contact with infinity. 

The test is this: Nothing is a work of art unless it expresses the infinite in 
the finite. In other words, a work of art must be finite in form but infinite in 
content. Unless it is finite in form, that is, unless it has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, it is not a work of art; and unless it expresses infinity in this finite 
form it is not a work of art. 

Science, through its tool, the experimental method, enables us to become con- 
scious of the finite. Art has to do more than this. It must express infinity. 
Artists often fail in their attempts to express infinity but art never fails. Human 
nature is so constituted that it is always seeking to bound—that is to make finite 
that which is infinite. Yet infinity signals its presence to us in a thousand ways. 
No two leaves are exactly alike. Leaves are symmetrical but their symmetry 1s 
not geometric; it is artistic, and each and every leaf shows a creative originality 
in symmetry and design. No two snowflakes exactly alike have ever been found, 
nor has it ever been shown that two grains of sand can be exactly alike. No two 
human beings exactly alike have ever existed, not even twins. Nature laughs at 
the idea of there being a limit to the number of available patterns. Nature could 
not have avoided infinity in the number of patterns unless it had stopped when 
one pattern, namely chaos, had been created; for when two were made, a third 
and different pattern became possible by the combination of the two, and each 
addition produced a new series. Each pattern, being divisible, caused a new series 
of combinations into infinity. If one phase of nature, namely patterns, 1s infinite, 
there must be others. All have their source in the one great infinity that mystics 
will persist in seeking. 

If the form of art is finite and the content infinite, it would seem that the 
experimental method can be used in studying the form but not the content of art. 
Experimental aesthetics may become a fruitful study of form, but content, being 
infinite, cannot be experimentally conditioned. Whenever a student of art uses 
the experimental method he should realize that he is doing scientific and not 
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artistic work. He is only discovering fragments of truth which may of may not 
be useful for the greater aesthetic work which is creative production by means 
of intuition. 

Science cannot discover truth about the infinite. Aesthetics can, for it shows 
us how to develop our capacity to feel beauty as manifested in nature and. in art. 
Beauty is the truth-revealing language of the infinite. The aesthetic problem of 
the individual is to develop his capacity to understand, and his power to express, 
the truths of this language. Neither reason nor experimentation can help him 
very much. Intuitive contemplation offers a surer and more effective method. 

Benedetto Croce’s great service to aesthetics was to liberate it from the false 
notion that the aesthetic act consisted of perception. He showed that its move- 
ment was in the opposite direction and was therefore expression. Since he wrote 
his great book, many scientific discoveries have been made that strengthen his 
position. The new science concetves of matter as something in which there is 
continuous activity. From this activity come radiations which we might well 
call the expressions of matter. And yet, there seems to be something lacking in 
Croce’s theory. When he writes about expression we are tempted to ask, “Expres- 
sions of what?” Surely not expressions of self, for the student of aesthetics cannot 
help feeling that the aesthetic act is something greater than himself. Else why 
should he stand in awe whenever he has that experience? It seems that we express 
ourselves in so many vulgar ways that can have no possible connection with 
beauty in nature or in art. It is difficult to subscribe to a doctrine that so exalts 
self; that makes it a king who can do no wrong so long as he expresses himself. 
Instead of beginning with self, we should be able to go a step further and conceive 
of the aesthetic act as beginning in that unity of which self is but a part. This 
position does not exclude freedom of the will, for infinity does not speak to us 
unless we are willing to listen. The infinite, the great unity, yearns to speak to us 
as a father yearns to speak to his son. Because of our stubbornness infinity cannot 
speak to us in any language but that of beauty, just as a father cannot speak effec- 
tively to his son in any language but affection. To be a man the son must retain 
his freedom of will. The father knows that this is a precious heritage and is 
unwilling to break it down by peremptory orders. He therefore uses the more 
subtle language of suggestion. Beauty is the subtle language of the infinite. 

When the truly scientific work of the scientist is finished he combines the 
separate elements of truth into a whole. In this act of synthesis he is a meta- 
physician and, when his conclusions are of the first order, he becomes a philosopher. 
Sometimes he may even become a theologian. He should therefore not be patron- 
izing toward those whose fields of activity are not experimental. Metaphysics, 
philosophy, and theology are more respectable than the experimental scientist 
is apt to think. They will return to popularity again when the fruits of experi- 
mental science have been carried up to their high plane and made suitable as 
materials for these high studies. When that time comes the scientific man will 
become more like the artist. He will use intuition more boldly and confidently. 
While still retaining his practical balance he will be able to see greater and 
broader visions. Like Leonardo da Vinci, one of the first experimental scientists, 
he will be able to see those broader aspects of truth which open up on infinity. 
Then will prophets, seers, and saints walk again upon the earth and art will flourish 
mightily as it once did under the first stimulus of religion. 


Leon Kroll (United States): Island Light 
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The International” at Worcester 
By Francis Henry Taylor 


HREE hundred paintings brought together by the College Art Associa- 
tion from twenty countries of Europe and America were shown at the 
opening of the Worcester Art Museum, January sixth. The exhibition, 
“TInternational—1933,” after a month in the chill New England climate, 
went on to Rockefeller Center, New York, in spite of the, we might say, realistic 
proscriptions of Mr. “Roxy” Rothafel. Because of its enthusiasm and freshness, 
this collection, the most ambitious conception of this versatile association, is in 
many respects their most successful one—a show that neither modernist nor 
academist can afford to ignore, since the border line between the two 1s never 
irrevocably defined. “It is a commentary on our times, and, whatever one’s feel- 
ings may be on contemporary art, one must admit that the artist has acquitted 
himself in the past twelvemonth as creditably as the politician or the banker. 
International exhibitions, regardless of whether they are held in Venice or 
New York, Pittsburgh or Worcester, are always in the nature of a violent expert- 
ment. Nations are brought face to face with one another who would not dare to 
meet except at Geneva, at The Hague, or at Locarno. Debts from one nation to 
another, artistically speaking, appear upon the balance sheets of every new school; 
but while one hears little of disarmament, it would appear that there ts no mora- 
torium on plagiarism. For the sphere of French influence indeed follows that of 
the Banque de France, yet it is modified in each country almost in direct propor- 
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Herbert Bockl (Austria) 


- Lady with Flowers 
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Paul Signac (France): Bridge of Bourg St. Andéol 
Galerie Vildrac, Paris 
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Jean Charlot (Mexico): Mother and Child, Milpalta 
Colleéion of J. B. Neumann, New York City 


tion to the Chamber’s demands for security. In the French section of the exhibi- 
tion lies the proof of the political pudding, for while the paintings themselves 
show a dexterity beyond the average—particularly where it implies putting some- 
thing over on the public—one wonders whether the School of Paris is not seriously 
in default. The propaganda of Picasso and Deputé Marin has outweighed the 
finer traditions of Cézanne and Herriot. 

Italy maintains something of the ideals of Fascism in its return to a classic 
grandeur of composition. More attention is paid to color and to drawing than 
elsewhere in this vast array of canvases and one suspects that the artists are exhorted 
by the Duce to bring Italian painting back to its pristine glory. While many of 
the ideas are taken from the French and paraphrased in Rome, Milan, and Turin, 
there 1s a clarity of expression and a neatness that, though it lacks any extraordinary 
talent, provides a fertile soil from which genius may readily spring. © 

Germany and Austria present a spiritual Anschluss which the Paris dealers have 
not been able to prevent. It is amazing that in spite of the financial and political 
crises in the Reich, and of the intensely nationalistic activity of the Nazis, the 
German artists have, more than any others represented in this society of nations, 
eschewed a political subject matter. Even the causes of the workman and of the 
social revolution seem to be but lightly touched upon. However, the more 
personal side of Expressionismus is their common meeting ground. “Girl with 
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Felice Casorati (Italy): Sleeping Girl 
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John Cooper (England): The Great Ventriloquist 
Lefevre Galleries, London 


Edward Hopper (United States): Mrs. Scott’s House 
Rehn Galleries, New York City 
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Eugene Speicher (United States): Cowboy 
Rebn Galleries, New York City 


Melons” by Karl Hofer is a high point of this unusual group. Herbert Béckl 
and Ernst Huber stand out above the Austrian average, which is reasonably high. 

The pleasantest surprise to the American spectator is the brilliant group from 
England, selected byW. G. Constable, whose preface in the catalogue is a revela- 
tion to many of us that British painting did not die with Orpen. Bloomsbury 1s 
there in all its manifestations and, although there is a great variety of Continental 
ideas, none the less these English men and women are painting vigorously and inde- 
pendently, muddling through, perhaps, but making the best of a bad modernism 
in typical public-school fashion. 

Belgium has produced hectares of painted canvas in the past year, although the 
number of pictures in the exhibition is limited to ten. The Flemish artists form 
a détente to the French school, calling upon a certain native peasant charm which, 
while it clashes somewhat with the heroic self-assertion of the larger pictures, 1s 
very comforting. “Clearly a reaction begins to be manifested,” writes Paul 
Lambotte. “The excessive outworn formulas are less and less defended. Great 
is the resemblance between the height of flux preceding high tide and the depth 
of reflux preceding low tide. I believe that we have reached that stage of the tide 
when it begins to recede and leave on the beach wreckage and débris.” 

As in Geneva it is the smaller nations that put their best foot forward. The 
Swiss paintings have a maturity and finish quite unusual, and in the sections 
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devoted to Holland and the Scandinavian countries the “new objectivity” (which. 
is just another highbrow term for realism) shows how far advanced 1s the reaction 
of which M. Lambotte speaks. 

In Sapin the morbid heritage of Zurbaran has replaced the sarcastic finesse of 
the School of Paris, although there is sarcasm enough 1n the Spanish origin of the 
arch-Gallic artists Picasso and Miro. The more sober side of Spanish painting 1s 
evident in the productions of the South and Central Americas where Zuloaga and 
Zubiaurre have set the prevailing mode. The modern note of the followers of 
Charlot and Rivera in Mexico temper to some extent the placidity of their Latin- 
American neighbors. 

In the United States, the reaction suggested by M. Lambotte for Belgium has 
shown its greatest advance. This largest group of the exhibition, representing 
fifty contemporary painters, convinces one of the seriousness of American art. 
Save for a few minor exceptions, American “horse-sense” has got the upper hand. 
With both feet on the ground our countrymen are painting what they see about 
them with a sincerity and solidity that 1s nowhere else apparent. 

So much for the national or international aspects of this 1 interesting assemblage. 
Individually the exhibition, like all large gatherings, is more important than in 
the mass. Taken as a group, the Americans come off with honors; taken as indi- 
viduals, the French have it without question. It is an irritating fact that no matter 
how tited we may be of the aphorisms of the School of Paris, the French painters 
have a craftsmanship that is too often mistaken for genius. Although they may 
have nothing whatever to say, they continue to say it better than any one else. 

The College Art Association has done well to give America this opportunity 
in 1933 to measure itself against the production of other peoples. And in the 
twenty or thirty paintings out of the three hundred that will be worth hanging in 
1943, it has maintained an uncommonly high standard. 


Robert Buyle (Belgium): The Farm 


Kemuniscences of a Country Judge 
By Raymond S. Stites 


LMOST every one, after witnessing the award of prizes at an exhibition 
of art, has wondered by what alchemy the judges have arrived at their 
decisions. On various occasions of this sort the writer has questioned 
friendly members of art juries in the hope of discovering their criteria 

for artistic perfection. All too often he has met with the impenetrable reply, 
“Intuitively I felt that that picture was the best.” This is not so far removed 
from what is commonly known as the judgment of the man of the street, “I don’t 
know why it is good, but I know what I like.” 

Gradually, after considerable questioning and observation, I have become 
convinced that art juries, most of which are composed of artists, pick the style or 
type of work that they themselves create. One group will lean toward what is 
called “modernism” or “revolution,” another toward “conservatism” or the 
“academic tradition.” 

I had practically given up hope of ever finding out what goes on in the judge’s 
mind while he is culling an exhibition, when to my great surprise and delight I 
was appointed sole judge of the art exhibition at the Indiana State Fair in Indian- 
apolis. I-had never seen an art exhibition at a state fair and knew none of the 
artists exhibiting at this one. A friend had the direction of the show and desired 
for the artists of his state an unbiased judgment. 

~ Itwas a pleasant surprise, therefore, to find at Indianapolis a large, artistically 
constructed building—the Women’s Building—where, in several well-lighted 
galleries, the fine arts were exposed as the culmination of a series on household 
arts, which began with the design of dainty frosted cakes and included the making 
of dresses, weaving of rugs, and sewing of quilts. With no distinct division be- 
tween the arts, it was easy to see how one might consider the fine arts as a logical 
outgrowth of the artistic home. The splendid building and exhibitions have grown 
over the last ten years under the kindly guidance of a Mr. Grant, who manages a 
eneral store in Calumet, runs a six-hundred-acre farm, and has been a member 
of both houses of the state government. The art of this building was an art 
growing directly out of the people, a vital moment in our country’s cultural 
development. The exhibition was as democratic as that of the “Independents” 
of New York. Nothing was refused; everything was hung somewhere in the 
building, and about fifty prizes were to be granted. . 

In preparation for the event, my friend Bird Baldwin, who directed the Fine 
Arts Department, wrote to me that the artist crowd in Indiana wanted to know 
whether I was a “modernist” or a “conservative.” In answering his question 1t 

“was necessary for me to formulate my stand in relation to present-day art move- 
ments. The fine points of modernism, tt seemed to me, were interesting abstract 
desion, fire, and color; whereas the academic tradition held to refined objective 

_draftsmanship and a unified, somewhat static, spatial design. It seemed con- 

ceivable that a great artist in his most universal moments might combine the two 
in such a way that they were completely unified. Along with this, it ought to be 
apparent that if the artist had nothing to say he couldn't very well say it. Of 
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course, one would expect to find on the one hand many who relied on some out- 
moded, simple technique to express thoughts still romantically held, although a 
bit shop-worn, and on the other, the works of many inspired beginners—people 
who had recently discovered the joy of creative work but who had not yet learned 
enough to be humble in the face of problems long ago solved by great artists. 

These thoughts came to me before seeing the exhibition and led me to resolve 
that I would watch myself as judge at work, plot the course of my judgments, and, 
so far as is possible for an individual to interpret his own motives, objectively 
determine the reasons for my choices. 

The aesthetician of philosophic bent is usually hesitant before a work of art. 
It being his nature to deal only with abstractions, to formulate universals, he 
soon sees that particulars have a peculiar way of making abstract universals look 
very intangible and he is dubious about putting the two together in the same 
room. So the aesthetician, in an exhibition, picks what he likes and lets it go at 
that. On the other hand, the professional art appreciator and the critic fall too 
easily into the use of the formulae and shibboleths of their respective schools and 
prate knowingly of “significant form,” “tactile values,” “notan,” or “dynamic 
symmetry.” Probably the attempt to steer between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of two extreme positions may appear to many to be very similar to the tricks of 
our most skilled politicians. Fortunately I was paid by the State of Indiana to 
pick the best and had nothing to gain or lose by objective decisions. 

It became apparent, as the thousand or more entries were unpacked and piled 
along the walls, that certain pieces stood out above the rest; the others were either 
so amateurish or bizarre that one was tempted not to look at them twice. In 
order not to be too strongly attracted by what seemed the exceptional qualities of 
any one piece, I had the forty or fifty entries in each class stood up along the wall. 

The first class to be judged was that of portraits in oil, with five prizes to be 
granted. Now any such picture, it would seem, should have what might be called 
a spacing of lights and darknesses so that they formed a pleasing pattern on the 
surface—a pattern in which the tension of a light was nowhere so strong as to pull 
one’s eye too violently off the canvas. At the same time, the colors should be 
consistent 1n some harmonic scheme, and this in turn ought to give a feeling of 
warmth or intellectual coolness to the subject portrayed. Idiosyncrasies of technique 
which might distract the attention from the personality of the portrayed should 
be avoided. The face should constitute the chief index of character, and all the 
leading lines of the composition in limbs and draperies should focus attention on 
the inter-relationship of eyes, mouth, and nose, as indices of character. Attention 
to the hands would be the first extra consideration and pose of body the second. 

On looking over this part of the collection, I recalled a vivid experience I had 
once when I was alone in the dining room of the Lanckoronski Palace in Vienna 
with two portraits. It was a small room, with no other pictures except these, but 
no one could stay in that room very long without feeling that he had company. 
Apparently there were two other persons in the room—two very interesting people, 
a scholar and a young girl—and they were able to talk. It did not matter that 
they talked through Rembrandt’s brush, or that there were really three people, 
for Rembrandt also was present; the point is that nothing unnatural or forced 
came between me and these artistic personalities. 

There were two portraits like that in the exhibition. The first, which seemed 


Ruthven Byrum: Portrait 


Awarded the Prize for the Outstanding Pitture and the Second Prize for 
Portrait, Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 1932 


worthy of the chief prize, was small—only the head and face of a man looking out 
from the canvas. The hands were omitted, and a few highlights on the shirt 
pointed to the face—the brow of a thinker, the eyes of a seer, with just a bit of 
that worried, hurried look that is becoming so characteristic of the more sensi- 
tive old American stock. I was told later that this was the self-portrait of the 
painter Wheeler, and I recognized in it a demonstration of the truth of Walter 
Lippman’s assertion that “the modern artist has had to turn prophet and discover 
new subject matter for his painting.” This was an idealization of the fact that 
our artists have today as their most interesting subject their own personalities. 
Later I sought Mr. Wheeler’s studio and found there a number of other oil por- 
trait sketches of himself, but he had apparently combined the several aspects of 
his personality in the picture at the exhibition. 

The second portrait was to me more satisfying as a picture than the first. 
This face of a young woman, clear-eyed, neither sophisticated nor simply sweet 
and soft, was such an idealization of American womanhood as a thousand cigarette 
advertisers will never get. My mind flew at once to Grant Wood’s “American 
Gothic”; then I realized that here was more, a color harmony based on instinctive 
feeling for the golden-tasseled corn-fields under a hot afternoon sky. The wicker 
chair, the grey-brown wall background, the spring-green dress, the bright tie and 


piquant hat formed a color symphony such as one would expect from Vermeer; 
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Elba Riffle: Oil Landscape 
Awarded First Prize for Landscape, Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 1932 


only, whereas Vermeet’s tones verge on the cool, and Rembrandt’s on the warm 
brown, this harmony could have grown only out of the flora of our Western plains. 
It was something new—something from the Mid-West. : 

The balance of spaces was probably as good as, if not better than, those in 
Picasso’s “Portrait of his Wife,” and the character as interesting as that of the 
people depicted by Grant Wood. When the exhibition had been carefully reviewed, 
I was compelled to return to this picture as the outstanding work of the show. 

The next class to be judged was that of the landscapes. In landscapes, after 
the criteria of balance, harmony, proportion of color areas and light and shade, 
the use of perspective and rhythmical design have been taken into consideration, it 
seems that one might still look for a further quality, a sine qua non of landscape 
comparable to that of character in portraiture. This additional quality might be 
apparent in one of two ways. Either the artist might so lose himself in the growth 
of individual rocks, plants, and sky effects that he would get into his painting 
an expression of the power behind them, or, growing out of this first, or perhaps 
using it as a medium of expression, he might produce what the Germans call a 
“Stimmungsbild’—a picture of feeling: of wetness, coldness, heat, spring sap-flow, 
or autumn regression, of storm or melancholy. 

The picture that best seemed to combine these qualities was a very small can- 
vas showing two houses in the slum outskirts of some factory or mining town. A 
few strokes of the brush made one feel a dilapidated Model-T Ford hugging up 
close against one house for warmth. A clothes pole, with a horizontal bar, stood 
like a cross to one side in the vacant lot, and two leafless, soot-covered trees 
stretched helpless branches out against the smoke-filled sky. It had been raining; 
the lamps were lighted, and a dim, warm reflection glanced out from one of the 
windows through the alley between the box-like houses and down the slippery street. 
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Clifton B. Wheeler: Self-Portrait 
Awarded First Prize for Portrait, Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 1932 


We have been given permission to reproduce this self-portrait (lower left-hand view) 
and the preliminary sketches only because this may make clear the fact that a good por- 
trait unites several aspects of character and is not merely a photographic likeness. 
Mr. Wheeler made these sketches as part of his research into the problems of form. 
They are a priceless commentary on the psychological development of a picture. 


Here on a small canvas was left a record of one side of our life—with a gleam 
of beauty shining through the smoke of an industrial civilization. 

The excellence of still life should be based, it seems, apart from the usual 
things one might look for in any good picture, upon the special characteristics of 
the pots, pans, fruit, or other objects represented. There should be a feeling of 
living quality within the dead material, the quality that Cézanne got into his 
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peaches—the fall of light over the surface of a pan, with slight variations showing . 
the metallic quality of the copper or bronze, or, in the case of a bit of pottery, the 
heavy character of the clay. The artist should try to bring out not only the char- 
acter of the material but the degree of fineness with which its maker endowed it: 
if the article be machine-made, its sharp, crisp edges, its mathematical character; 
if craftswork, the loving touch of the hand of the weaver or the potter. 

With still life there is a great opportunity for displaying character through 
arrangement of shapes in space. Some fruits and flowers have a bitter tang—a 
sharp quality; others are rich and odorous, needing atmosphere to surround them 
with an aura of smell and sensuousness. Here the inner character of the object 
particularly calls for subtle rendering of surfaces. Idiosyncrasies of drawing and 
disappearance of the objects in a pattern of line or color in still life throws them 
into the realm of mural decoration or abstract design and they may best be judged 
under one of these other categories. 

“In the case of figure painting, surface texture, the disposal of limbs, and the 
relationship between face and body should all unite to show some state of the 
soul.” This is not my opinion at all, but comes from no less a master than Leonardo 
da Vinci. It came to my mind as I looked for some good figures. 

There were other classes to be judged—pastels, water colors, sculpture, etch- 
ing, lithography, and the work of the high schools—with enough critical thoughts 
arising from their specific problems to fill another article of this length. In every 
case I found myself looking for something new and then judging it against its 
companions in terms of criteria formed by looking at things old. Novelty in 
itself did not bother me—the finest things were the newest, the least affected by 
the Styles of our time, and yet they did not seem inharmonious with the old. In 
every case I felt that no other time could have produced them. 


Earl Beyer: Still Life 
Awarded First Prize for Still Life, Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 1932 


FIELD NOTES 


DEALING WITH LOCAL. ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 
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Eagle-headed Winged Being Pollinating the Date Palm 


Relief from the Palace of Ashur-nasir-apal I at Kalhu, now Nimrud 
Presented by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Field Notes 


Pennsylvania Academy—1268th 
Annual 


THE annual exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, one of the few na- 
tional salons that admits sculpture as well as 
painting, 1s more notable in its painting than in 
its sculpture section. This fact is especially 
remarkable as there has seldom been an art season 
more marked for its discussion of sculpture, a 
discussion that reached its peak in the matter of 
the three statues commissioned for Radio City 
by Gwen Lux, Robert Laurent, and William 
Zorach, of which the Lux and Zorach were 
rejected. Such works as these might have en- 
livened the present show, but there is nothing 
from Gwen Lux, nothing from Laurent, and 
there are three rather insignificant pieces from 
Zorach. 

Defection in sculpture at this time is even more 
amazing when one considers that Philadelphia 
is about to commission a whole series of statues 
dealing with historical personages for its Samuel 
Memorial, architectural setting for which is in 
course of construction on the banks of the 


Schuylkill. Sculptors have not been chosen, 
and the Academy Annual should have offered 
opportunity for American artists to show their 
relative abilities. Instead, the entire sculpture 
section looks as if nobody cared. One might 
count the more noteworthy pieces on the fingers 
of one hand. 

Outstanding for originality of conception 1s 
“Thunder and Rain” by Gladys Edgerly Bates; 
while “Over the Waves” by C. Paul Jennewein 
is striking in its decorative angularity. 

The Widener gold medal and the McClees 
prize were given respectively to “Lyric Love” by 
John Gregory, a slicked-over marble with imag- 
inative wing treatment and realistic drapery; 
and to “Circe,” an unoriginal composition by 
Edmond Amateis. 

Turning to the painting section one 1s arrested 
by the peculiar sense of prophecy, a nostalgic 
return of the artist from man-made cities to 
elemental nature in choice of subject matter. 
During prosperity, painters reveled in gloomy 
pigments and forbidding compositions, which 
dwelt on the impersonal trend of cities and the 
antisocial horror of their denizens. There are 
still echoes of this reaction in the present annual, 


Edmond Amateis: Circe 
Awarded the James E. McClees Prize, Pennsylvania Academy Annual Exhibition 
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Catherine M. Wright: After Lunch 
Awarded the Mary Smith Prize 


Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


but the dominant theme is unmistakably the 
land. Artists are talking in terms of soil, its 
forms, its colors, its feeling, its humans. They 
are playing man as a symbolic pawn against 
the forces of nature. One may contrast the old 
art thought with the new in such canvases as the 
bestial travesty of city life, “Texas Guinan and 
Her Gang” by Reginald Marsh, and in the sym- 
bolic poise of Jes Schlaikjer’s “The Little 
Ones,” a farmscape of tender growing things 
from chicks to children, against the soil and dis- 
tant mountains. 

Certain it is that the back-to-the-land move- 
ment in art has-strong adherents, East and West. 
One such, Georgina Klitgaard, won the Jennie 
Sesnan gold medal for the best landscape in 
the exhibition, “Winter Wheat.”* Another 
one is Leon Kroll in his “Farm in Maine.” * 
These compositions differ from the traditional 
landscape viewpoints of Redfield, Schofield, 
Garber, and Lathrop in that they harbor less 
feeling for a particular spot and more feeling for 
a larger symbolism. 

Strong personalities are rising inthe West. Jes 
Schlaikjer is one; John Steuart Curry ts another. 
“Hogs Killing a Snake” by the latter is, per- 


haps, the most unusual canvas in the entire show. 


*Both illustrated in The Whitney Museum’s 
Biennial, January issue. 


Wayman Adams: Jerome Myers 
Awarded the Walter Lippincott Prize 


Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


It ts savage, elemental. Curry is not, however, 
among the prize winners. 

In general the awards went to paintings admir- 
able in technique. The Temple gold medal, 
given to the “best painting” in the exhibition, 
excluding, of course, as do most of the awards, 
the work of those who in the past have received 
the honor, went to S. Walter Norris for his 
color landscape and figure suggestion, “Pool at 


“Hk.” Technically Norris employs a pointillistic 


system but welds his color with greater sense of 
mass than is usual. 

The Carol H. Beck gold medal for the best 
portrait in oil was awarded to William Glackens 
for his figure study “Girl in Black and White.” 
The canvas is much more impressive than other 
recent compositions by the same painter exe- 
cuted under the dominant influence of the later 
Renoir. 

It is rather amusing that the Beck portrait 
medal should go to a figure study, and that the 
Walter Lippincott Prize for the “best figure 

tece”’ should be awarded to one of the most 
skillful portraits in the exhibition, “Jerome 
Myers” by his fellow painter, Wayman Adams. 

The Mary Smith prize, given to the best paint- 
ing by a resident woman artist, went to Catharine 
Morris Wright for “After Lunch,” the tmpres- 
sionistic study of a young woman and small girl 
in a sun-filled kitchen. 
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The Mary Smith and Lippincott awards are 
made by the Academy’s Committee on Exhibi- 
tion, while all others are conferred by the juries 
of selection and award: for painting, Ernest 
Lawson, chairman, Hugh H. Breckenridge, John 
C. Johansen, Leon Kroll, Richard Lahey, 
Antonio P. Martino, Abram Poole, Francis 
Speight, Cartoll S. Tyson, Stanley W. Wood- 
ward, and Charles Morris Young; for sculpture, 
Albert Laessle, chairman, A. Stirling Calder, and 
James Earle Fraser. 

For provocative work, however, one does not 
consult the prize list. Younger men stand out. 
While the most fluent technique is entrenched 
in the East, the handful of painters from the 
Central States, the Middle and Far West proves 
the most vital. Geographically there are some 
two hundred and eight painters from New York 
City and State, a hundred eighty-two from the 
East exclusive of New York, twenty from the 
South, twelve from the Far West, five from the 
Middle West, twenty-five from the Central 
States, and one from Canada. 

DOROTHY GRAFLY 


Whistler’s Mother on Tour 


THE Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
brought J. A. McNeil Whistler’s “Portrait of 
the Artist’s Mother” over from the Louvre that 
it might be shown in the recent retrospective 
exhibition of American painting there. The 
demand to see the famous picture soon became 
national in scope and arrangements were made 
to keep it in this country for twelve months that 
it might be seen in various cities as well as at 
the Chicago Exposition from June to November, 
1933. The present itinerary includes the follow- 
ing cities: San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, St. Louis, Columbus, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago. The officials of the Museum of Modern 
Art are now petitioning the Louvre to extend 
the picture’s visit for seven more months—until 
May, 1934. If the petition is granted Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Baltimore, and Toledo will 
also see the picture. 


Assyrian Reliefs at the Metropolitan 


“WITHOUT any question,” commented Herbert 
E. Winlock, Director of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, “a great deal of interest has 
been aroused among the public by the announce- 
ment from Professor James Henry Breasted 
describing the extraordinarily important dis- 
coveries of Herzfeld at Persepolis. With the 
attention of the readers of the daily press turned 
towards Persia and Mesopotamia, many people 
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Head of Royal Attendant 


Relief from Palace of King Sargon II, Khorsabad 
Gift of J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


will be interested to know that the Metropolitan 
Museum is opening, February twenty-seventh, a 
collection of antiquities from Persia’s neighbors 
and forerunners, Babylonia and Assyria. 

“The Museum has recently received from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a magnificent collec- 
tion of Assyrian sculptures, coming for the most 
part from the Palace of King Ashur-nasir-apal II 
of Assyria, at Nimrud. Being some four hun- 
dred years earlier than the sculptures at Persepo- 
lis, they show in an extraordinarily complete way 
the origins of ancient Persian art. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift comprises a colossal winged bull and 
a winged lion from one of the gateways of the 
palace, and numerous large slabs of the alabaster 
decorations of the walls. With them will be 
displayed all the Babylonian and Assyrian 
antiquities which had been acquired by the 


Museum previously. . . .” 


Mr. Wiggin’s Forains 


RoyaL Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune wrote 
glowingly of the exhibition of the works of 
Jean-Louis Forain from the collection of Albert 
H. Wiggin which were shown all too briefly at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries. Said the 
“dean of art critics”: “These things expose the 
artist at full length, in periods early and late, 
and in varying moods. Forain had indeed a 
wide range. His fame was basically that of a 
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Field Notes 


Jacob Epstein: Duchess of Hamilton 


Given by Stevenson Scott in Memory of Henry Rein- 
hardt to the Toledo Museum of Art 


trenchant _ satirist, castigating the mundane 
phases of Parisian life. But he ultimately proved 
a poignant interpreter of Scriptural events. . .” 
And later: “As far back as the ’7os he figured 
among the progressives in Paris. But always he 
was falling back upon the admonitions of the 
Louvre and all his life stayed, as a technician, 
on the side of the angels.” 

Many another critic as well as more casual 
visitors to the exhibition said the show was 
exceptional in range and quality. 


New Accessions— Toledo 


Two recent accessions of sculpture, representing 
widely varying phases of the plastic art, are 
announced by the Toledo Museum of Art. One 
is a bronze bust of the Duchess of Hamilton by 
Jacob Epstein, New York born, Anglo-American 
sculptor. This was presented to the museum by 


Stevenson Scott, of Scott and Fowles, in memory 


of Henry Reinhardt, formerly of Henry Rein- 
hardt & Son. The other, a fine -Gothic stone 
figure of St. Joseph d’Arimathie, is the gift of 
Lucian Demotte of Paris and New York. It 


will be remembered that Henry Reinhardt was 


to no little degree responsible for assembling the 
first inaugural exhibition at the Toledo Museum. 
The portrait of the Duchess of Hamilton, a 
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significant piece of twentieth-century sculpture, 
is the first work by Epstein to come into the 
possession of the Toledo museum. It is typical 
of the sculptor’s bold, direct manner, which has 
been the cause of many controversies among 
critics and collectors. 


Automotive Arts and Crafts— Detroit 


THE vital part played by the arts and crafts in 
the creation of modern automobiles was tre- 
vealed at the exhibition of “Art inthe Automobile 
Industry” in which five of the leading automobile 
companies participated at the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Detroit. 

So far as is known the exhibition is the first of 
the kind to be held in the United States, accord- 
ing to a statement received from the Society. It 
attracted much attention not only locally but 
nationally. 

The companies participating were the Chrysler 
Motors, Ford Motor Company, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Lincoln Motor Company, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company. These companies 
were invited to exhibit because one or-more of 
their officers are members of the Society, accord- 
ing to E. A. Gurry, secretary of the Society. 

The exhibits ranged from the design of radiator 
caps, hub caps, instrument boards, radiators, 
interior hardware, color harmonies, to cata- 
logues and advertising art, and even included 
working drawings and tentative designer’s 
sketches for the whole car. 

Said Mr. Gurry: “The designing artist who 
has developed the automobile from a motorized 
carriage into the beautifully proportioned motor 
car of today has done his work in the studio and 
due credit has not been given to his genius and 
its effect upon the industry about which Detroit 
life centers. This exhibition purposes to recog- 
nize the artist as an important factor in the 
development of the industry.” 


“American Scene’’— Indianapolis 


“Tue American Scene” is the name that was 
given to an exhibition of landscape paintings 
hung in the John Herron Art Institute, of 
Indianapolis, from January first to February 
fifteenth. This group of oils was probably one 
of the most interesting and variegated collections 
of landscapes to be assembled for such a com- 
paratively short period of time. 

Director Wilbur D. Peat last spring con- 
ceived the idea of having a painting by a repre- 
sentative artist from each state in the Union 
for the annual contemporary American show 
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held at the Institute, rather than exhibiting, as 
had been done formerly, the work of more or 
less familiar men. 

The completeness of the scheme 1s evidenced 
by the fact that forty-five out of the forty-eight 
states are represented by resident artists. Mr. 
Peat, in assembling the show, was not after snap- 
shots of particular state “beauty spots” which 
might as well, or better, be shown in railway or 
bus folders. His desire was to demonstrate that 
a sincere artist living, say, in New York City 
will indicate a difference in his whole under- 
standing and expression of the local scene from 
that of an artist native to, perhaps, Taos or 
Wyoming. 

The artists were selected by art associations, 
clubs, and museums and in most cases were asked 
to choose a representative example of their work. 
Mr. Peat has received many interesting com- 
ments on the exhibit, and a consistent interest 
has been shown by both the public and the 
artists of the state. Similar reports were re- 
ceived from Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, where 
the pictures were on display during November 
and December. After the showing in Indianapo- 
lis the pictures are to be returned to the artists. 

Grant Wood’s (Iowa) “Fall Plowing” is not 
only an excellent example of his work but also 
one that represents the spirit of the entire show. 
John Steuart Curry (Kansas) is represented by an 
outstanding “atmospheric” canvas of a drenching 
rain on the Missouri River; this picture is op- 
posite only in subject matter a sunny “Mountain 
Cabin” by Paul Plaskhe (Kentucky). Powerful 
interpretations of the industrial side are Zoltan 
Sepeshy’s (Michigan) “Plant Number 2” and 
Ernest Fiene’s (New York) “Excavations for 


Radio City.” 


Thomas Benton is hard at work in his local 
studio—a temporarily transformed former beer 
hall—on the murals that will represent Indiana 
at the World’s Fair. The approximate size 1s 
fifteen by two hundred feet. Mr. Benton has 
traveled over the state and made over two hun- 
dred sketches. -He will be assisted in trans- 
ferring the drawings to canvas by six local art 
students but hopes to do all the actual painting 
himself. Work was commenced during Decem- 
ber, and the contract requires that the murals be 
on the walls in Chicago by June first. Local 
artists raised quite a howl when it was first 
known that the contract had been Jet to an out- 
of-state man, but interest may again awaken as 
the work progresses. A one-man show of Ben- 
ton’s work—easel pictures and sketches—opens 
in about ten days. 

Brrp W. BALDWIN 
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Music at Bucknell— Lewisburg 


Dr. Homer Prick RAINEY, President of Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, in 
writing of the new programme at Bucknell in 
the New York Herald Tribune explains the em- 
phasis to be given to music. “Music and art 
are to be given an important place in this pro- 
gramme. Their neglect in the curricula of arts 
colleges has been conspicuous. Their emphasis 
in the future is certain. We have been busily 
engaged in the mastering and developing ofa 
frontier... . In the future the center of 
gravity of human interests must increasingly be 
put upon the development of our spiritual re- 
sources—upon those values that will enrich our 
lives. It is here that philosophy, religion, music, 
art and physical well-being will come into their 
natural estate in our education programme. An 
appreciation of these values will be an absolute 
necessity for the liberally educated man of the 
future. 

“A&A School of Music at Bucknell has been 
abolished as an educational unit and has been 
incorporated as a department of the college in 
which students may major for a Bachelor of 
Arts degree as they may do in English, history or 
any other department. In other words, music 
is recognized as a field of intellectual study 
worthy of a place in a college curriculum. Fur- 
thermore, practical music, or the expression 
side of the art, is given full recognition with the 
theoretical. One half of a student’s major for a 
degree in music may be in practical music. Two 
fine laboratory organizations are provided in 
which students may participate and acquire 
valuable experience in musical expression. These 
are a symphony orchestra of approximately sixty 
members and a mixed chorus in which standard 
choral music is produced. These two organiza- 
tions recently combined their efforts and 
gave ‘The Christmas Oratorio,’ by John 
Sebastian Bach, and a week later they gave 
Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ ” 


Mural at the New School for Social 


Research 


Earty in the year the New School for Social 
Research, New York, announced that its new 
mural, by Camilo Egas of Quito, Ecuador, was 
in place and could be seen. The mural measures 
seventeen by eight feet and is the largest single 
painting in the School. Its quality resembles 
fresco, an effect obtained by the use of evaporated 
oil paints on canvas. The subject is the great 
ceremonial dance for which the whole popula- 


Camilo Egas: FeStival, Ecuador 
New School for Social Research, New York 


_tion of Ecuador assembles. It is apparently a 
joyous occasion, full of vitality and movement, 
but it is instinct with Indian sadness. Egas is 
heir to it like all of Ecuador. “For really 
frivolous gaiety,” he says, “one needs to visit 
Europeor the United States. Ecuador is eter- 
nally serious with its mountains and its politics 
Only the colors are gay.” 

Egas and the New School believe in the inter- 
nationalism of art. 


The Fruits of Iowa, Cedar Rapids 


“In the series of murals, ‘Fruits of Iowa,’ 
which has just been installed in the coffee shop 
of the Montrose Hotel,” writes Edward B. 
Rowan in the Cedar Rapids Gazette, “. . . one 
finds a spirit of play characterizing the pur- 
suits of the five members of what I should call 
the Cornbelt family.” “It is fitting,” con- 
tinues Rowan, “that Grant Wood [the artist |, so 


Grant Wood: Fruits of Iowa 
Three of the Mural Panels in tke Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Paul Landacre: Smoke Tree Ranch 


Awarded the Mildred Boericke Prize 
First National Exhibition of Prints, Print Club of Philadelphia 


thoroughly a product of Iowa, so completely 
transcending the common elements of it, should 
be the graphic interpreter of all it possesses and 
of all it lacks.’’ Besides the five members of the 
family (only three of whom are illustrated) there 
is a panoramic view of an Iowa farm. All the 
murals were painted in the artist’s studio, cut 
from the canvas and applied to the walls of the 
coffee shop. 


National Prints— Philadelphia 


THE Print Club of Philadelphia has consolidated 
its etching, lithograph, and block-print shows 
into the First National Exhibition of Prints. It 
is felt that the combined show justifies the title 
and becomes of real national importance. 

The Charles M. Lea Prize of one hundred dol- 
lars was awarded to Earl Horter for his aquatint 
“Light and Shadows.” Honorable mentions 
were given to Reginald Marsh for his etching 
“Tenth Avenue,” to Salvatore Pinto for his 
etching “Beach House,” and to C. Jac Young 
for his etching “The Valley Below.” 

The Mildred Boericke Prize of seventy-five 
dollars was awarded to Paul Landacre for his 
wood engraving “Smoke Tree Ranch,” and the 
Mary S. Collins Prize of seventy-five dollars was 
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given to Virginia Hutson for her lithograph 
“Koppers Coke.” 

The critic of the Public Ledger, commenting on 
the show, said: “In general, however, the etch- 
ings are neither stimulating nor startlingly new. 
Perhaps prints are growing too omnipresent, and, 
because of their nature, can too easily be shown 
in many places at the same time. Perhaps one 
is tiring of the type of art that says nothing, 
though it may say that nothing well. Certainly 
there is scant spark of original genius among all 
these examples of the print-maker’s art. The 
great majority adhere to a much too literal 
world, and almost without exception to the 
world that one sees only with one’s eyes. Even 
the exceptions are unconvincing. . . .” 


Chicago Artists oe 
Art Institute 


THE double-jury experiment used in selecting 
the exhibits for the Thirty-Seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 
which closes March fifth made its bow at the 
January opening. There were some cheers and 
some hisses, but people who were abie to remain 
non-partisan found that the conservative jury 
selected well in its field and the modern jury 


Francis Chapin: Pink House 


Awarded the Logan Purchase Prize 
Thirty-Seventh Exhibition of Chicago Artists 
Art Institute of Chicago 


likewise. There is good painting to be found 
in both parts of the show and non-partisans were 
glad to admit it and to admire it. Many people 
are tired of the over-use of these two tags in 
describing works of contemporary art. 

According to the Institute’s News Letter, the 
ptizes awarded at the show were as follows: 
To Francis Chapin’s “Pink. House” went the 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G, Logan Purchase Prize of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. The Logan 
Prize of five hundred dollars was awarded to 
“Long Haired Cactus,” by Laura van Pappelen- 
dam. The two Logan prizes were chosen by the 
Painting Committee of the Trustees. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower Prize of three 
hundred dollars went to Jean Crawford Adams 
for her “Winter with Flowers.” This and 
the following prizes were awarded by the juries of 
the exhibition. The William Randolph Hearst 
Prize of three hundred dollars was awarded to 
Olga Chassaing for her “Portrait” (sculpture). 
The William and Bertha Clusmann Prize of two 
hundred dollars went to Jan Fabion for “Cruci- 
fixion.” The Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize of two 
hundred dollars was won by Boris Gilbertson for 
his wood carving, “Philosopher.” The Harry A. 
Frank Prize of one hundred and fifty dollars 
went to Constantine Pougialis for “Two Girls.” 
The Chicago Woman’s Aid Prize of one hundred 
dollars for portraiture was won by Rifka Angel’s 


Boris Gilbertson: Philosopher 


Awarded the Eisendrath Prize 
Thirty-Seventh Exhibition of ChicagoArtists 
Art Institute of Chicago 


“Circus Scene.” The Municipal Art League 
Prize of one hundred dollars for portraiture went 
to Karl A. Buehr for “Portrait of Arthur Cum- 
mins, Jr.” The Robert Rice Jenkins Memorial 
Prize of fifty dollars was won by Robert Joy 
Wolff for “Portrait of a Young Girl” (sculpture). 
The Gold Medal of the Association of Chicago 
Painters and Sculptors is yet to be awarded; also 
the Municipal Art League Purchase Prize of two 
hundred dollars, to be selected by post-card 
ballot. 


* * * 


Because the galleries of the Art Institute are to 
be devoted to the exhibition held in connection 
with the Century of Progress Exposition the 
annual print shows will be omitted this season. 
This includes both the International Exhibition 
of Lithography and Wood Engraving and that 
of Etching and Engraving. 


Hospital Prints— Halstead, Kansas 


To WILttAM Sa.ispurY, Editor of Prints, are 
we indebted for the permission to quote from 
this item which appeared in his January issue: 
“For six years there has been held annually in 
the Nurses’ Home of the Halstead Hospital 
. an exhibition of prints. A desire to give the 
student nurses, one hundred in number, an op- 
portunity to see good pictures led Mrs. Arthur 
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E. Hertzler, wife of the chief surgeon, to 
inaugurate the shows. She is a member of the 
Wiehe Art Association, The American Feder- 
ation of Arts, and an associate member of the 
Prairie Print Makers. . Here is the story in 
Mrs. Hertzler’s own words: ‘I wrote direct to 
several artists and to Macbeth’s Gallery in New 
York, and to the Alden Gallery in Kansas City, 
Missouri. I received most encouraging coopera- 
tion from all. Both of these galleries have sent 
me each year a splendid collection of prints by 
the outstanding American and British artists. 
Kansas has many artists, several of whom have 
had pictures in international print exhibi- 
tLOLISS) sees 

“‘There has been a marked growth in the 
interest and appreciation of pictures in this com- 
munity since the annual print shows have been 
held. I have given prizes to the school children 
for essays on some print in the show, the selec- 
tion being left to the child, the prize, an etching. 
These exhibitions are well attended, groups of 
women driving over from neighboring towns.’” 

More recently the Wichita Art Association 
has held the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Block Prints. Of the one 
hundred and seventeen prints included, twenty- 
four were by Kansas artists. Others were sent 
from nine other states from coast to coast. 


Education Upheld— Needham, 
Massachusetts 


THE National Recreation Association sends word 
that budget economy in Needham will have to 
take some other form than curtailment of classes 
in the public schools. By a “vote” of parents on 
1,230 questionnaires sent out in January the 
parents have put themselves on record for 
kindergartens, drawing, music, physical educa- 
tion, sewing and cooking, manual training, and 
continued transportation to school. All of 
these except the last have some bearing on crea- 
tive activity and have something to do with art. 

The vote in favor of drawing was 1,052 to one 
hundred and sixty-one, in favor of music 1,059 to 
one hundred and fifty-six. The strongest prto- 
test was against curtailment of physical educa- 
tion, the vote being 1,125 to eighty-seven. 


St. Louis Purchases 


THREE contemporary American paintings and a 
fourteenth-century German gravestone have 
recently been acquired by the City Art Museum 
of St. Louts, according to the January Bulletin of 
that institution. The paintings were acquired 


Alexander Brook: Belinda Standing 
Purchased by the City Art Museum, St. Louis 


through the agency of the Eliza McMillan 
Fund; the German relief at the sale of the 
Collection of Count Erbach at Lucerne last 
September. 

The paintings purchased were “Tulips in 
White Pitcher,” by Eugene Speicher; “Still 
Life,” by Maurice Sterne; and “Belinda Stand- 
ing,” by Alexander Brook. The two first- 
mentioned painters have been “for many years 
firmly established in the front rank of our con- 
temporary art.” The third “came into national 
prominence in 1930 by winning second award 
at the Carnegie International Exhibition at 
Pittsburgh.” 

The gravestone “secured by the Museum, 
designed to serve as a memorial for two persons, 
is unusual in that it bears the effigies of a brother 
and sister, instead of the husband and wife cus- 
tomarily represented on double monuments. 
The gravestone is that of Elisabeth von Erbach, 
who died in 1368, and her brother, Ulrich, who 
digdecin) 1369)" <tue hy’ 


Field Notes 


Bronze Vishnu 


Western India, Twelfth-Fourteenth Centuries 
Acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art 


New Image for Cleveland 


A DISTINCTIVE bronze Vishnu, cast by the cire 
perdue process, Indian of the twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries, has recently been added to the Dudley 
P. Allen Collection of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. The little figure is really of brass, a 
material often employed in India, but similarity 
of patination places it under the category of 
bronze. Posture and attributes identify the 
figure as the Vedic god, V.shnu, one of the 
Hindu trinity. 

Like all Indian sculptures, it follows a rigid 
pattern, for the makers of religious images in 
India had to keep within certain iconographic 
bounds in order that worshippers might recog- 
nize each deity. No doubt it was made by a 
man who was skilled in the casting of idols but 
who probably had no artistic purpose in mind— 
-he was simply supplying a demand. At a later 
date it was recognized that these productions 
were artistic creations. This figure was 
fashioned for those Hindus who had not at- 
tained to the height of realization and therefore 
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required images for worship. It came from 
Western India where it was probably produced 
under the influence of the Jain religion. 


Landscape Architects’ Exhibit 


THE Tenth Annual Exhibit of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects will open to the public on March 
twenty-first in the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York City, and will remain on view until 
April first. 

Some very unusual photographs will be in- 
cluded in the show this year, ranging in type 
from those of private gardens to designs for 
whole estates and treatment of hotel and apart- 
ment-house grounds. 

The work of the following landscape architects 
will be displayed: Loutrel W. Briggs, A. F. 
Brinckerhoff, Brinley & Holbrook, Marjorie 
Lowell Cautley, Marian Coffin, Thomas Des- 
mond and Associates, Ruth Dean, Beatrix Far- 
rand, Annette Hoyt Flanders, Clarence Fowler, 
Robert L. Fowler, Jr., Martha Brookes Hutche- 
son, Umberti Innocenti & Robert K.-Webel, 
Allyn R. Jennings, Helen Surft Jones, Edward 
Lawson, Charles H. Laurie, Carl F. Pilat, Elea- 
nor Roche, Jacob John Spoon, Vitale & Geiffert, 
Wheelwright & Hevenson. 


Annual Convention—Chicago 


THE Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of The 
American Federation of Arts will be held at the 
Art Institute of Chicago on June eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, 1933. These dates are about three 
weeks later than usual because the Century of 
Progress Exposition, including the art exhibition 
at the Institute, does not open until the first 
of June. 

The Art Institute is the official art building of 
the Exposition; the collection to be assembled 
there on this occasion will be, it is said, the 
greatest of the kind ever shown in America. It 
will contain representative works from the 
twelfth to the twentieth centuries and be dis- 
played in thirty-four galleries. Those attending 
the Convention will be able to see this very 
notable exhibition with the utmost convenience. 

Other kindred organizations are also meeting 
in Chicago during June: the American Associa- 
tion of Museums on the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth; the Association of Art Museum 
Directors at the same time; the College Art 
Association three days later. 

The Palmer House, State and Monroe Streets, 
Chicago, is reserving a block of rooms at mini- 
mum rates for members and delegates to the 
Convention. 


Louisiana State Capitol, Baton Rouge 


Weiss, Dreyfous, and Seiferth, Architetts 
Photograph by S. H. Gottscho 


Louisiana State Capitol 


ONE of the newest government buildings and 
one of those refreshingly in a contemporary 
style is the Louisiana State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge. The entire project was placed in the 
hands of the architectural firm of Weiss, Drey- 
fous and Seiferth of New Orleans. 

Many artists and craftsmen collaborated with 
the architects in the decoration of the building. 
Among them was Lorado Taft, who did two 
large symbolic groups, “The Pioneers” and “The 
Patriots,” flanking the entrance. The door itself 
is framed with bas-reliefs by Lee Lawrie and 
surmounted by the state seal. The bas-relief 
figures flanking the base of the entrance are by 
A. A. Weinman. The large friezes around the 
top of the base from which the thirty-five story 
tower rises were executed by Ulric H. Eller- 
husen. This artist also designed the four 
colossal figures at the corners of the top of the 
main tower. The whole upper tower was 
designed by Lee Lawrie. : 

The sculptors of the twenty-two sculptured 
heads of Louisiana’s great citizens above the 
windows of the Senate and House Chambers were 
Juanita Gonzalez, Angela Gregory, John Lachin, 
Rudolph Parducci, and Albert Rieker. The 
bronze work inside and outside was modeled by 
the Piccirilli Brothers. 
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Detail, Louisiana State Capitol 


Weiss, Dreyfous, and Seiferth, Architects 
Photograph by S$. H Gottscho 


The central room just within the doors is the 
Memorial Hall. At one end around the Senate 
Chamber doorway is a mural by Jules Guerin, 
“The Abundance of the Earth.” Guerin also 
did the mural which enframes the portal to 
the chamber of the House of Representatives. 
The elevators are directly opposite the entrance 
doors and behind them are situated the offices of 
the Governor and so on. 

This building stands as a result of noteworthy 
collaboration between the architects and the 
many artists concerned. From the laying of the 
foundations in 1931 the building was erected 
in a year’s time by the George A. Fuller Com- 


pany. 


University Murals— Colorado 


THE Art Department of the University of Colo- 
rado at Boulder now may show the visitor quite 
a bit of the artistry of its students, displayed in 
the mural designs on the walls of the building 
on the campus known as Art Annex I. The 
murals were done by members of the advanced 
illustration class, as a group project, under the 
supervision of Virginia True, instructor in the 
department. As the building is for the use of 
art classes exclusively, the designs are treated 
informally and intimately, The subject matter 
deals with phases of “Life in Boulder” ranging 


: Field Notes 


from athletics and other aspects of student life 
to “Industrialism” and “Circus.” The designs 
are done in wax crayon which has’ no gloss, on 
ordinary plaster finish walls of a deep -cream 
color. : 

The students who executed and designed the 
murals are: Katharine Davis, Eleanor Kinney, 
Marvin Dieter, Helen Scott, Lorna Yoxall, Eino 
Pekkarine, and Donald Rupley. 


Metropol itan Concerts 


THE four free concerts to be given at the Metro- 
politan Museum by a symphony orchestra under 
the direction of David Mannes on the Satur- 
day evenings of March are made possible through 
the generosity of Edward S. Harkness, George 
D. Pratt, John A. Roebling, and the Juillard 
Foundation. The interest aroused by such con- 
certs is evidenced by the fact that the January 
series this year was attended by over thirty-eight 
thousand people. 

The symphonies to be presented in the March 

“programmes will be Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
—played at the Museum for the first time—the 
“New World” Symphony of Dvorak, Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. Shorter 
compositions to be played include: the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream music by Mendelssohn. 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “Capriccio Espagnole,” Overture, 
“In Springtime,” by Goldmark, one of Enesco’s 
“Roumanian Rhapsodies,” Overture, “Secret of 
Suzanne,” by Wolf-Ferrari, “On the Steppes of 
Central Asia,” by Borodin, Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture, Suite from the ballet, “Cydalise,” by 
Pierné, the prelude to “Parsifal” and other 
Wagnerian excerpts. 

An attempt to add to the comfort of the au- 
dience has been made by placing amplifiers in 
some of the galleries where it has hitherto been 
difficult to hear the music. In this way more 
seats are provided. 


“International—1933” Schedule 


AFTER leaving its New York showing at Rocke- 
feller Center on February twenty-sixth the Col- 
lege Art Association’s ambitious exhibition, 
“International—1933,” was shipped to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art where it will be on 
view this month. The future schedule of the 
exhibition was recently announced as follows: 
Cincinnati Art Museum from May second to 
twenty-eighth; Toledo Museum of Art from 
October third to thirtieth; the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art from November fifteenth to De- 
cember fifteenth. Other engagements are 


pending. (See article on page 131.) 


Student Mural 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Art Radio Schedule 


Tue Art Radio Schedule on. page 158 is pre- 
sented for the first time in this issue. Although 
incomplete it contains all the exact information 
available about specific broadcasts. The pro- 
grammes to be given by other museums and. 
organizations will be added as soon as definite 
data are received about them. 

We plan to publish an article on the increasing, 
use of radio in the furtherance of interest in the 
visual arts. In several cases talks have been given 
on works of art reproduced in rotogravure sec- 
tions of Sunday papers. Other methods of 
bringing the talks to a definite visual focus have 
been used and are planned for the future. Our 
article will consider these various methods 
among other aspects of the situation. 

Suggestions as to ways in which the schedule 
can be made more widely useful will be grate- 
fully received. Information about programmes. 
for the April schedule should reach this office 
not later than March tenth. If it is deemed 
suitable, every effort will be made to include it 
in so far as space limitations allow. 
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Art Radio Schedule, March, 1933 


The table given below lists the broadcasts about which sufficient information was available for 
this issue. It will be enlarged and made complete in successive tssues. 
The institutions presenting the programmes listed below by city are: Baltimore, The Baltimore 
Museum of Art; Buffalo, The Albright Art Gallery; Cleveland, The Cleveland Museum of Art; 
Minneapolis, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts; New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


Hours are given in Eastern Standard Time. Hours in italics are A.M. 


DATE HOUR STATION  KILOCYCLES CITY SPEAKER 
Th 3-2 4:15 WKBW 1480 Buffalo Staff members 
7:55 WIP 610 Philadelphia H..H. F. Jayne 
8:00 WNYC 570 New York Huger Elliott 
Sa 3-4 8:45 WSPD 1340 Toledo Children’s Hour 
12:30 WOR 710 New York Huger Elliott 
6:50 WHK 1390 Cleveland C. F. Ramus 
Su 3-5 7315 WBAL 1060 Baltimore R. G. McKinney 
Tu 3-7 12:15 WCCO 810 Ainneapolis M. R. Elliott 
5:45 WRNY 1010 New York Huger Elliott 
Th 3-9 4:14 WKBW 1480 Buffalo Staff Members 
755 WIP 610 Philadelphia Rossiter Howard 
Sa 3-11 8:45 WSPD 1340 Toledo — Children’s Hour 
12:30 WOR 710 New York Huger Elliott 
6:50 WHK 1390 Cleveland Thomas Munro 
Su 3-12 7315 WBAL 1060 Baltimore R. G. McKinney 
Tu 3-14 12:15 WCCO 810 Minneapolis M. R. Elliott 
Th 3-16 4:15 WKBW 1480 Buffalo Staff Members 
7:55 WIP 610 Philadelphia Henrt Marceau 
8:00 WNYC 570 New York Huger Elliott 
Sa 3-18 8:45 WSPD 1340 Toledo Children’s Hour 
12:30 WOR 710 New York Huger Elliott 
6:50 WHK 1390 Cleveland A. W. Quimby 
Su 3-19 7:15 WBAL 1060 Baltimore R. G. McKinney 
Tu 3-21 12215 WCCO 810 Minneapolis M. R. Elliott 
5:45 WRNY 1010 New York Huger Elliott 
Th 3-23 AL15 WKBW 1480 Buffalo Staff Members 
755 WIP 610 Philadelphia Fiske Kimball 
Sal 3225 8:45 WSPD 1340 Toledo Children’s Hour 
12:30 WOR 710 New York Huger Elliott 
6:50 WHK 1390 Cleveland Daisy Warner 
Su 3-26 7315 WBAL 1060 Baltimore R. G. McKinney 
Tu 3-28 12315 WCCO 810 Minneapolis M. R. Elliott 
Th 3-30 4:15 WKBW 1480 Buffalo Staff Member 
755 WIP 610 Philadelphia H.'H. F. Jayne 
8:00 WNYC 570 New York Huger Elliott 
Daily except 
Sat. and Sun. 4:00 -WSPD 1340 Toledo Various speakers 


NEW BOOKS 
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Hao Ch’ eng: Man Trying to Catch a Horse 


Sung Dynasty. Ross Collection 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
From “Portfolio of Chinese Paintings in the Museum” 
Reviewed on Page 160 
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New Books on Art 


Portfolio of Chinese Paintings in the 


Museum 


By Kojiro Tomita, The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Publisher. Price, $20.00. 


The scholar’s delight is not the half of our 
pleasure in this great album. First and foremost 
come the paintings themselves. It 1s a shameful 
admission, but the hundred and forty-four 
collotype reproductions had to be made in Japan. 
Nowhere else could such exquisitely accurate 
results be obtained, nor could the price have 
been made half so low. It is almost like having 
the originals before one to con these pages. 
Surely no one, even in these times, can resist 
the desire to possess the book. Less than two 
hundred and fifty copies are reserved for the 
American market, and I believe three times that 
number will be asked for. 

After a half century of cautious accumulation 
and of infinitely patient sifting and culling, the 
treasure house of early Chinese landscape and 
figure painting at the Boston Museum is dis- 
closed to us. In these days, when Chinese art is 
beginning dimly to be understood in the West, 
it is an event of the very first importance that 
we are at last made free of these hundred and 
more masterpieces. 

Kojiro Tomita, Curator of the Oriental De- 
partment at Boston, has provided the text for 
each painting, written so tersely and with such 
admirable restraint that one comprehends some- 
thing of his deep feeling for the subject, if only 
from the entire lack of adjectives. No other 
scholar in America or Europe has such training 
and natural aptitude for this task. The de- 
ciphering of scores of seals and half-legible sig- 
natures, the piecing together of the literary and 
historical hints, all the while preserving the very 
highest aesthetic standards, makes the book 
unique in English. The Boston collection has 
perhaps undergone a more searching criticism 
in the last fifty years than any other. What 
remains, after the process of weeding by the 
experts of the world, can be accepted without 
question by the rest of us as a standard and a 
touchstone for Chinese painting in general. We 
are safe in abandoning ourselves to the delight 
of following those misty landscapes down the 
gentle course of the long handscrolls, staring in 
admiration at the portly Emperors, painted in 
the seventh century, who approach, attended by 
the ladies of their courts. 
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For the student there is a list in Chinese char- 
acters of every artist, owner, critic, and city 
that is named in connection with the pictures. 
Dates and facts are clearly set forth, but Mr. 
Tomita never tells us what to enjoy or how to 
do it. This is the highest compliment he could 
pay to the American public and the greatest re- 
spect he could show to his treasures. 

It would be idle and impertinent to list the 
contents of the volume. But in it are found, in 
splendid size, the drawings on the third or 
fourth-century bricks of the Denman Ross col- 
lection and delicate landscape scraps of album 
paintings of the thirteenth century. To the 
first, one looks for archaic interest, perhaps, but 
is bewildered to find such quick and sensitive 
drawing that it seems some eighteenth-century 
master must have fooled the critics. To the 
landscapes one has learned to look for an accom- 
plished and poetic rendering that the world has 
not seen before or since. The Tung Yuan land- 
scape scroll ripples its length along like the very 
notes of a magic flute. Ma Yuan’s jagged rocks 
overhang the sage’s retreat and, before your 
eyes, Ch’en Jung’s nine dragons turn again into 
the mist from which they were born. 

Court librarians and critics, Emperors and 
their Ministers of State have added discreet 
eulogies, attested by seals in faded vermilion and 
signs manual in blackest India ink. To know 
something of the history of these early paintings 
in the Boston Museum collection is to know 
Chinese court intrigue and the mediaeval mind. 
Two lines of precious calligraphy by the Em- 
peror Hsiao Tsung, who died in the late twelfth 
century, copied by him from a verse by Su Shih 
a hundred years earlier, take one back to the 
delicate days of the Sungs—an Emperor copying 
poems and the bloody Kin Tatars hammering at 
his palace gates. A later owner of this album 
leaf records solemnly, in the eighteenth century, 
that the wording of the poem shows it to have 
been copied from the original version, not the 
one current in his day. 

Earnest Fenollosa, Dr. Weld, and Dr. William 
Sturgis Bigelow and above all, Kakuzo Okakura 
and Dr. Denman Ross of Cambridge gave the 
best of their lives to the discriminating collect- 
ing of these paintings. The book is not only a 
monument to them and to Mr. Tomita’s 
scholarship but an encouragement to Dr. Ross 
to continue his labors and to add piece by piece 


to the Boston treasury. eet anne 


New Books on Art 


Asiatic Mythology 


By J. Hackin and Other Members of the Staff of the 
Musée Guimet. Translated from the French by 
F. M. Atkinson. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
Publishers. Price $10.00. 


Perhaps partly because science, outgrowing its 
earlier materialistic conceptions, has shown the 
interrelationship of all parts of the universe and 
the interdependence of the material and the 
spiritual, a growing interest in Eastern philoso- 
phy, religion, and art is taking hold of the 
Western world. This tendency is shown as well 
in the formation of religious groups like the 
Theosophists, the Vedantists, the Buddhists, 
the Magiaro, the Rosicrucians, and the Arcane 
School, as in the organization, growth, and 
development of Oriental departments in our mu- 
seums and colleges. The influence of the East 
may also be felt indirectly as well as directly in 
the widespread leaning toward a spiritual view 
of life. Scientists are beginning to think that 
something may be learned from the East. Dr. 
Swingle of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has found in Chinese works on 
botany certain information of great practical 
value; Jung, in the field of psycho-analysis, has 
thought it worth while to study Wilhelm’s 
translation of The Golden Flower, a Taoist book 
dealing with a system or method of meditation. 
Not only the Orientalist and the scientist, but 
Mr. Everyman, too, has been touched by a desire 
to know more of the East. He has always liked 
books’ of travel and romance, but now he has 
read The Bengal Lancer and wonders whether there 
may not be some Hindu yogis who are not fakes. 
He has read The Good Earth and experienced an 
unexpected sympathy with the emotions of a 
Chinese farmer. He goes on Sunday to the 
Metropolitan Museum and wishes he knew the 
story of the blue-skinned hero called Krsna 
whom he sees portrayed in an Indian painting 
playing his flute to listening milkmaids, or he 
would like to learn something of the jolly 
drunkard asleep on a wine keg, fashioned so 
cleverly by Chinese hands out of smoky quartz. 

A book to satisfy this interest and curiosity 
and to stir it further is Asiatic Mythology, trans- 
lated from the French of a group of scholars by 
FE. M. Atkinson. It is a popular, interesting, and, 
in the main, accurate presentation of the myths 
and legends and the religious symbolisms of 
Asiatic peoples. Treasures from the rich 
stores of the mythologies of India, Persia, 
Central Asia, Tibet, Indo-China, Java, China and 
Japan, and even the little known Kafiristan, are 
to be found in this trove. Excellent illustra- 
tions, both black and white and colored, many 
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of them reproducing great works of art, present 
in concrete form the stories explained in the 
text. Those interested in art, in iconography, 
in comparative religion, and in folk-lore, as 
well as all lovers of the East, will find joy in 
this book. 

The translation seems in the main to be good, 
though, as I have not seen the original, I find it 
hard to form an opinion. There are a few ob- 
vious errors; for example, “self-devotion” is 
used for “self-sacrifice” on page 121 to describe 
Siva’s drinking of the terrible poison to save the 
lives of others;from the result of which act is 
derived his epithet of “Blue-throated”; and 
“like” for “as” on page 67. 

The space devoted to the mythologies of the 
different countries is fairly well proportioned. 
One could wish, however, considering the hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages dealing with the lore 
of modern China, that more had been done with 
that of ancient China, about which less is known. 
In the discussion of the Buddhist mythology of 
Central Asia, which is very good as far as it goes, 
one finds subjects depicted in T’ang art, but 
no place is given to the many paintings from 
Tun-huang in the Stein Collection of the British 
Museum, which furnish a wealth of additional 
material. Especially good are the chapters on 
the mythology of Buddhism in India and the 
mythology of Lamaism. Jainism, I note, is 
entirely omitted. 

Among a number of errors, a few may be men- 
tioned. The yaksa Vajrapini does not “dis- 
appear with the art of Gandh:ra” (page 96), but 
is represented in the Indian art of Amaravati and 
in the later Chinese and Japanese Buddhist art. 
Yamintaka is not an “acolyte” (page 99) but a 
form of Mafjusri. Usnisavijaya is not a mascu- 
line (pages 100-101) but a feminine divinity, 
whereas Hayagriva is masculine, not feminine 
(page 167). The derivation of “Maitreya of the 
Big Belly” from the fat monk Pu-tai who died 
in A. D. 916 or 917* was apparently unknown 
to Monsieur Maspero (pages 309-310). The 
statement on page 354 that “Li Kung-lin, or, as 
he is usually called from his surname, Li Lung- 
mien, had made a charming drawing...” 1s 
misleading, since “Li” is the surname and 
“Lung-mien” a pen name. 

In certain instances, the mythology 1s gone into 
at length, as for instance in that of the White- 
robed Kuanyin (pages 352-358), where the 
author has a case to prove—and it is still to prove, 
in my opinion—and in other instances too little 
is told. The instance of Maitreya referred to 


*See my translation of his biography in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1933. 
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above is one example; another is the incomplete 
explanation of Japanese prints showing a rabbit 
pounding rice dough (page 401). Not only is 
there a pun on the words mochi-zuki, but the 
rabbit derives from the Chinese rabbit in the 
moon.who pounds in a mortar the drug of im- 
mortality. 

So little is known, however, and so many books 
exist which contain gross misinformation in 
regard to Eastern conceptions, that Asiatic 
Mythology may be recommended without hest- 
tation as one of the best books about the Orient 
that have so far been published. 

HELEN B. CHAPIN 


Sir William Orpen, Artist and Man 


By Sidney Dark and P. G. Konody. J. B. Lippincott 

Company, Publishers. Price, $6.00. 

The swift passage of time, the brevity of life’s 
span are brought impressively to mind by this 
book. It seems but yesterday that William 
Orpen first came to our notice in this country 
through his painting, “Venus and I,” shown in 
the Carnegie Institute’s International Exhibition 
at Pittsburgh and later purchased for its per- 
manent collection. There was something me- 
teor-like in this introduction, which was in a 
measure typical of the life of the painter, born 
as late as 1878 and now passed on. 

His two friends, Sidney Dark and P. G. 
Konody, in this book set him before us as man 
and artist. They quite evenly divide the pages 
and the sixty-five illustrations of Orpen’s works, 
but if truth be told, Sidney Dark in his exposi- 
tion of Orpen, the man, practically tells all there 
is to tell, and almost all one needs to know. 
For, after all, the artist was first man, and with- 
out his masculine character and personality his 
works would have been of little worth. In fact, 
as Dark himself has commented, every painting 
that Orpen produced was autobiographical. 

To an extent, although Orpen’s artistic career 
was from first to last a triumphal progress, the 
story of his life is full of pathos, a tragedy; and 
if we allow ourselves to read between the lines 
this book should teach us above all things to 
recognize the sensitiveness of the artistic 
temperament, an instrument responding to the 
lightest wind of life that blows, torn and dis- 
rupted by its mighty storms. No great work of 
att has ever been produced save by an artist 
capable of deep, strong feeling. This capability 
Orpen apparently had in large measure. Born 
in Dublin of Irish Protestant parents, patrician 
forebears, he had the happiest of boyhoods—so 
happy that according to his biographer “when the 
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year 1914 arrived, he was only half-born.” “My 
Orpen,” says Sidney Dark, “was the child of the 
War. . . He who loved beauty with a pas- 
sionate love saw life reduced to terms of 
grotesque ugliness, and the whole thing was for 
him a grim and disgusting tragedy.” He did 
his bit; he saw men die; he came in contact 
with all the horrors of warfare, although his part 
was not to kill but to record; and his life was 
changed by these experiences. Some may say 
that it was ripened by them; certainly it matured. 
“He came back from Paris to have twelve years 
of supreme success, but the success was a Dead 
Sea apple in his mouth.” 

Inherently Orpen had a gay, pleasure-loving 
nature, but he was also a man of intellect, and 
for this reason he wanted more of life than 
either entertainment or success. In his paint- 
ing and in his attitude toward life he was pro- 
foundly sincere. After spending nine months 
painting a picture of the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, he scraped out the forty portraits of 
the men who were making history but had lost 
his respect, surrendered his ten-thousand-dollar 
commission and painted instead the “Unknown 
British Soldier in France” with its deep signifi- 
cance, against which many opprobriums were 
hurled. Like Hogarth, he tried to re-make the 
world of society, justice or injustice, by his 
paintings, “The Black Cap,” “Man Versus 
Beast,” and so forth. Artistically these may not 
have been his greatest works but they were great 
from the standpoint of self-expression. 

Orpen was an indefatigable artist who painted 
more hours a day than the business man as a rule 
gives to money-making; and he painted for the 
sheer delight of painting with little or no regard 
for monetary return. When an American 
dealer, Mr. Konody says, cabled him an offer of 
an enormous. sum if he would come to the 
United States for six months and paint one 
hundred portraits, he promptly declined. In the 
course of over thirty years Orpen produced 
about six hundred portraits and portrait groups, 
and among them many that will be of lasting 
significance. 

Like all great artists, he painted what he saw, 
but he saw beneath the surface. His “con- 
versation” pieces were among his most pleasing 
works, and most notable among these was the 
double portrait of his own father and mother. 
But Orpen for all time will be remembered as 
the great portrait painter—with enough Irish in 
his blood to give him a dash both of gaiety and 
of tragedy, and enough English to insure stabil- 
ity. All these and many more points of interest 
these able biographers in this book set forth. 

Eas 


New Books on Art 


Art and Artist 


By Otto Rank. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., Publishers. 
Price, $5.00. 7 


Occasionally one comes across a: book that can- 
not be read without stirring up questions long 
thought settled in the reader’s mind; such a 
book puts these questions from a different angle 
and then proposes answers which have, for the 
most part, the impact of unexpected truth. In 
Art and Artist: Creative Urge and Personality De- 
velopment, Dr. Rank has written a book of this 
kind. One of the chief virtues of the book is 
that it is not in the narrow sense psychological; 
Dr. Rank takes a broader view than many 
psychologists of the recent past and the present 
and looks beyond the individual to the group 
and the race in drawing his conclusions about the 
changing place of the artist in civilization. 

Writing in Progressive Education (November, 
1932) Dr. Jessie Taft sums up “Rank’s Con- 
tribution to Education.” In that article she says, 
among other things, “As I see it Rank’s greatest 
contribution to education and to psychology, is 
his frank acceptance of the unscientific nature of 
life itself, particularly in the form of the human 
will and its emotions. We must give up the 
myth of scientific control in psychology, not 
only because it is not possible, but because no 
one of us would bear it for ourselves. . . .” 

But for all this frank admission of the un- 
scientific nature of life Dr. Rank yet approaches 
his subject (a part of life) with a cold and at 
times, it seems, an over-remote attitude that 
cuts to the bone the very “emotional life” which 
he inspects. In performing such an important 
operation some healthy tissues must, perhaps, 
be slit and folded back in order that the diseased 
area can be treated. It is reassuring to remember 
that these healthy tissues will heal and grow 
back again, albeit in different relative positions. 

Although Art and Artist is a fearful book it ts 
also wonderful. Lest the reader of this review 
should hesitate to read the book because it 
probes pitilessly he should be reassured that it is 
creative and constructive.- In order to be so it 
must first remove the misconceptions of the 
past to which we are accustomed. Many pas- 
sages where findings are summed up and sig- 
nificance is made clear achieve the rhythm of 
good prose. These pages make up for the long 
passages that in any such book must be tortuous 
and pedantically groping. It 1s hard to say how 
much of the ponderous quality was in the 
otiginal and how much remains from the 
atduous task of translating a somewhat tech- 
nical work. At times the sentences are so 
ordered that one suspects painfully literal trans- 
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lation is responsible; and again the language 
moves like that emotional life that defies the 
“myth of scientific control.” 

The titles of some of the chapters are imagin- 
atively inviting: “Lifeand Creation,” “Microcosm 
and Macrocosm,” “Myth and Metaphor,” “The 
Poetic Art and its Hero,” “Game and Destiny,” 
“The Artist’s Fight with Art,” “Success and 
Fame,” and “Deprivation and Renunciation.” 
This partial list of chapter headings should pique 
the interest of critics and artists alike, 

Appropriately the book ends with a number 
of pages devoted to what the author makes of 
the present change of era. The last refuge, the 
conception of “art for art’s sake,” is now lost 
to the artist. The conflict between art and life 
grows so great that in order to enjoy either the 
other must be willingly given up. The creative 
man must go on to the realization that the 
forming of personality is the chief creative prob- 
lem—directly and not by means of art. Life 
must be accepted for itself and not as grist in 
the mill of art. The tendency must be toward 
the art of life, the bigger conception. (That 
works of art can still be created is not to be 
denied, but they will take a more subordinate 
place, as means and not as ends, for, after all, 
we shall never be able to do without things and 
they can be beautiful as well as useful.) But 
the concept of the genius as a holy man ts ctack- 
ing; the quality of creativeness may be found in 
many unexpected places. Artists will not find 
it pleasant but they will find it stimulating 
whether they follow and agree or not. Perhaps 
the limit which Dr. Rank imposes unconsciously 
on life, or at least on mortality, deprives his con- 
clusions of the finality which at times they seem 
to hold. This is a question which only the 
individual reader can decide for himself. 

FLAC Wane. 


Brief Notices 


The Whitney Museum of American Art has 
announced that its publications will from now 
on be available through Studio Publications, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. Among 
the works already available are twenty-one vol- 
umes of the American Artists Series, monographs 
on living painters and some who have recently 
died. These monographs sell at two dollars each. 
Other titles already published are A Critical 
Introduftion to American Painting by Virgil Baker 
(sixty cents a copy) and Catalogue of the Colleftion 
(five dollars a copy). The most recent publica- 
tion is that of Thomas Eakins, His Life and Works, 
by Lloyd Goodrich (ten dollars). 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. has recently 
adopted the policy of reprinting various articles 
from the Fourteenth Edition into more accessible 
form, grouped according to subjects thought to 
be of wide interest. Those so far received are 
Graphic Arts, Painting, and Chinese Art. 

kK OO 

Contemporary Arts of the South and Southwest, a 
new magazine devoted to the arts of a great 
section of the country, made its first appearance 
Jate in the last year. Its editor is Jerry Bywaters, 
the associate editors are Ula Milner, Gregory 
and Sarah Chokla. The executive secretary 1s 
Mrs. A. H. Bailey and it is she, it seems, who 
conceived the idea of publishing the magazine 
of which the purpose is: “First, to disseminate 
information; and, second, to increase apprecta- 
tion and demand for the work of. our creative 
minds, resulting in a greater. inspiration for a 
higher quality of production.” 

* oO OX 

Alfred A. Knopf has postponed the publica- 
tion of René Grousset’s book on China until 
next fall. When the volume appears it will be 
the third comprising his The Civilizations of the 
East. 

kk Ox 

The Architeftural Forum for February contains 
the eleventh article in the series telling “The 
Story of Rockefeller Center.” This one deals 
specifically with “The Allied Arts.” 

kok Ok 

Art Prices Current (Volume XI), published by 
the Art Trade Press, London (three guineas), 
has recently been received. It contains lists of 
paintings, drawings and prints sold at auction 
in New York, Chicago, Edinburgh, London, 
Glasgow and Paris. 

x oO Ox 


Fortune for February devotes six pages to 
Diego Rivera’s mural paintings which interpret 
Industrial Detroit. The frescoes are being 
made on the walls of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. The art interest does not stop here but 
continues to a tipped-in page of cigar bands, 
successfully realistic, and on into the sumptuous 
advertising pages. 


Books Received to February 1, 1933 


Alfred David Leng System of Lost Wax Casting. The 
National Sculpture Society, Publisher. Price, 
$1.50. 


The American Magazine of Art 


American Folk Art, by Holger Cahill. W.W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., Publishers. Price, 
$3.50. 

Art, Life, and Nature in Japan, by Masaharu 
Anesaki. Marshall Jones Company, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $3.50. 

Art of Henri Matisse, The, by Albert C. Barnes and 
Violette de Mazia. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers. Price, $5.00. 

Mary Cassatt, by Forbes Watson (*American 
Artists Series). Studio Publications, Inc., 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Chinese Art (Selected Papers from the 14th Edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica). Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., Publishers. Price, 
$2.50. 

Glenn O. Coleman, by C. Adolph Glassgold 
(*American Artists Series). Studio Publi- 
cations, Inc., Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Graphic Arts (Selected Papers from the 14th 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica). En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Inc., Publishers. Price, 
$2.50. 

Handbook to the Tenier Tapestries, by H. C. Maril- 
lier. Oxford University Press, Publishers. 
Price, $6.00. 

Ernest Lawson, by Guy Péne du Bois (* American 
Artists Series). Studio Publications, Inc., 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Painting (Selected Papers from the 14th Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica). Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc., Publishers. Price, $2.50. 

Rockefeller McCormick New Testament (Volume IIL), 
Harold R. Willoughby. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Publishers.’ Price, $10.00. 

Allen Tucker, by Forbes Watson (*American 
Artists Series). Studio Publications, Inc., 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 


*The American Artists Series is published for 
The Whitney Museum of American Art. 


Books reviewed and books received for 
review in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
ART can be purchased by members of The 


Federation at a discount of 10 per cent, 


cash with order. 


BOOK SALES SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


808 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisements presented in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART are confined to firms of recog- 
nized standing, accepted only after careful investigation or 
upon the recommendation of those who have had satisfac- 
tory experience with them. Although The American Federa- 
tion of Arts cannot, of course, guarantee the reliability 
of advertisers, it can restriét the pages of this magazine 
to announcements that, to the best of its knowledge, 
are worthy to appear in them. The policy eStablished 
by the Editorial Staff to report only the finest in contem- 
porary endeavor does not Stop at its advertising pages. 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
res VALUE TO ADVERTISERS Is PROVED 
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Penn State 


Summer Session 


@ July 3 to August 11 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Courses including Freehand Drawing 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water 
Color Painting, Art Education em- 
bracing both Teaching and Super- 
vision, Figure Sketching, Poster, and 
the History of Art. 


Eleven instructors including Leon 
L. Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Mar- 
guerite B. Tiffany, and Ellen Hill- 
strom. 


For Special Art Bulletin, Address 


Director of Summer Session 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania Fla 


PACKERS 

& MOVERS 

OF WORKS 
OF ART 


ES 
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Dependable 


Service 


New York Packers for The 
American Federation of Arts 


W. S. 


BUDWORTH 


AND SON 
424 WEST 52ndST., NEW YORK 


Phone: COLUMBUS 5-2194 


March Schedule, Traveling Ex- 
hibittons of The American 

se ‘1) Federation of Arts 

Amherst, Mass. (Amherst College). Art in Rela- 
tion to Sports: Prints, March 8-22 

Andover, Mass. (Phillips Academy, Addison 
Gallery). Modern Pictorial Photography, March 
15-30 

Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence College). Survey of 
Painting in Europe from Giotto to Picasso, March 
5-20 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. (Cranbrook Museum). 
Decorative Note in Contemporary Painting: Amer-~ 
ican and Foreign, February 15-March 8 

Bridgewater, Mass. (Teachers College). Inex- 
pensive Reproduétions for Wall Decoration, March 
4-16 

Buffalo, New York (Museum of Science). JI- 
luminated Manuscripts, March 

Butte, Montana (Free Public Library), Repro- 
duétions—Paintings of Interiors, March 3-18 

Butte, Montana (Free Public Library). Repro- 
duftions—Landscapes, March 3-18 

Butte, Montana (Free Public Library). Pueblo 
Indian Painting, March 14-28 

Charlotte, N. C. (Woman's Club). California 
Painters, March 

Chattanooga, Tenn. (Ann C. Turner and Mar- 
garet Thomasson). Interior Decoration: Photo- 
graphs, March 7-22 

Chico, Calif. (State Teachers College). Repro- 
duétions—Drawings by French Masters of the XVIII 
Century, March 5-20 

Cleveland, Ohio (Board of Education). National 
Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, March 
4-20 

Columbus, Ohio (Gallery of Fine Arts). Edu- 
cational Water Color Exhibition, March 

Dayton, Ohio (Art Institute). I//uminated Manu- 
scripts, March 28-April 26 

Edinboro, Pa. (State Teachers College). Student 
Work from the Brooklyn Museum: “Persian In- 
fluence,” March 

Fort Dodge, Iowa (Blanden Memorial Art Gal- 
lery). Native Element in Contemporary American 
Painting, March 5-26 

Fredonia, N. Y. (Fredonia Normal School). 
Woodblock Prints, Linoleum Cuts and Lithographs, 
March 1-20 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (Public Library). English 
Architectural Lithographs, March 6-26 

Helena, Ark. (Twentieth Century Club). 
Woodblock Prints by Helen Hyde, March 4-20 

Iowa City, Iowa (State University of Iowa). 
Paintings from the Winter Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1932, March 
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WITHIN THE REACH OF MILLIONS 


HE most valuable things on earth are 
the commonest things. Gifts of Mother 
Nature—air, rain, sunlight and colors 
in the sky, grass underfoot and foliage 
overhead. Gifts of human nature—love, 
loyalty, handclasps and friendly speech. 

Then, of material things, some of the 
most useful are the commonest and cheap- 
est. These we take almost for granted. 
There is no way to reckon their worth. 

It is a great tribute to the value of the 
telephone that within a few short genera- 
tions it has come to be ranked among 
these common things. Its daily use is a 
habit of millions of people. It speeds and 
eases and simplifies living. It extends the 
range of your own personality. It offers 
you gayety, solace, security—a swift mes- 
senger in time of need. 

Daily it saves untold expense and waste, 
multiplies earning power, sweeps away 
confusion. Binds together the human 
fabric. Helps the individual man and 
woman to triumph over the complexities 
of a vast world. 

You cannot reckon fully the worth of 
so useful and universal a thing as the 
telephone. You can only know that its 
value may be infinite. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers iit 
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Pave the way to more sales with actual 
mames and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
accurate—guaranteed. 


Tell us about your business. We’ll Bele 
you find the prospects. No ob 
ligation for consultation service. 


60 page Reference 
me \\Book and Mailing 
DX LIST CATALOG 


Z Gives counts and prices on 

8,000 lines of business. 

Shots you howto get special lists by ter- 

ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds. 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 

Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


your products and services. 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 


The Work of 
LIVING AMERICAN ARTISTS 


in Etching, Lithography, and other 
black-and-whites appears in each issue of 


PRLS 


A great success from its start. Five issues 
annually: September, November, Janu- 
ary, March, May. 75 cents a copy, $3 a 
year. 


Edited by WILLIAM SALISBURY 


Advisory Board: Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
Henry McBride, Dorothy Grafly, Arthur 
Millier, Dr. B. F. Morrow, Harry T. 
Peters. 


§ East 57th Street 
New York City 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS, Continued 


Louisville, Ky. (J. B. Speed Memorial Museum). 
American Life in Retrospett, March 6-27 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 
Persian Textiles, March 5-26 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 
Fifty Color Prints of the Year, March 5-26 

Minneapolis, Minn. (University of Minn.). 
Persian Islamic Architecture, March 6-26 

Montevallo, Ala. (Alabama College). Paintings 
from the Thirteenth Biennial Exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 20-April 3 

Nashville, Tenn. (Museum of Art). Woodblock 
Prints, Linoleum Cuts and Lithographs, March 21- 
April 7 

Newark, N. J. (Newark Museum). Oil Paintings 
in the Modern Idiom, March 

Oberlin, Ohio (Oberlin College). 
Manuscripts, March 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Art Alliance). Photographs and 
Sculpture by Members of the Association of the 
Alumni of the American Academy in Rome, March 
15-April 4 

Richmond, Va. (Woman’s Club). Royal Society 
of British Artists—Water Colors, March 

Richmond, Va. (A. A. Anderson Gallery of Art). 
Arthur B. Davies Memorial Exhibit, March 4-20 

Rochester, N. Y. (Mechanics Institute). Society 
of American Etchers’ Rotary, March 4-25 

San Diego, Calif. (Fine Arts Gallery). Textiles 
Near Eastern and Peruvian, Feb. 20-March 19 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (Skidmore College). 
Student Work from the Walden School of New York 
City, March 11-24 

Savannah, Ga. (Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences). French Peasant CoStumes, March 

Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). Development 
of Japanese Prints, March 

Southborough, Mass. (St. Mark’s School). 
Drawings by Dutch and Flemish Masters, March 
I-14 

State College, Pa. (State College). Art in Rela- 
tion to Sports: Prints, March 27-April 9 

Staunton, Va. (Mary Baldwin College). Modern 
Pi&orial Photography, Feb. 24-March 10 

Toledo, Ohio (Museum School of Design). 
New York Public School Exhibit, March 

Troy, N. Y. (Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute). 
Reproduétions—Italian Painting, March 1-15 

Ventnor City, N. J. (Ventnor Avenue School). 
Pueblo Indian Painting, March 1-10 

Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College). Art 
in Relation to Sports—Oil Paintings, March 4-26 

Windsor, Conn. (Art Association). Reproduétions 
—Modern Painting, March 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


BUYERS” GUiiee 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-38 N.W. First Street, Oklahoma City 
‘‘WORLD’S LARGEST PICTURE HOUSE” 


Send $1.00 for 112-page catalog of 
Creative Modern Art with large illustrations 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM COLORPRINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 
Handbook of the American Wing, 5th edition 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 


DECORATORS 


Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


RAYMOND and RAYMOND, Inc. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
Fine Art Publishers 


A no-profit organization oper- 
ated solely in the interests of 
the living AMERICAN artists 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


Our collection of facsimile reproduc- 
tions is unique and comprehensive. 


40 East 49th Street New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egy ptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renaissance 
Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 
Geneva (Switzerland) 


RUDOLF .LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 


Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 
Etchings 
15 East 57th Street, New York City 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN 


Charles J. Connick of Boston has found color 
in Sandwich Glass like that in twelfth century 
windows. Send for color plate of a medallion 

*% Nine Harcourt Street 
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BUYERS GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
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SILVERSMITHS 


The Handwrought Silver of 
ARTHUR J. STONE 


f is shown at 
The Little Gallery, New York 


18 East 57th Street 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston 
9 Park Street 
The Arts and Crafts Guild, Inc., Philadelphia 
1807 Walnut Street 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 
424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
Established 1872 


Manufacturers of Protectoid. The ideal cov- 
ering for Drawings, Etchings, Paintings, etc. 


10 East 40 Street New York City 


WEBER 


FINE ARTIST COLORS 
Artist and Drawing Materials at All 
Representative Dealers 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing artist colormen since 1854 


DUNHAM & REID, INC. 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Special Vaults for Objects of Great Value 


216-218 East 47th St., New York City 


_ HUDSON FORWARDING & 
SHIPPING CO., INC. 


7 State Street, New York City 


Packers and Shippers of Works of Art, Special- 
izing in Clearing through Customs 


~ INSURANCE 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 E. 17th Street, New York 


Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, 
Drawing Blocks, Books on Arts and Crafts 


EVERYTHING FOR ARTIST, STUDENT AND 
SCHOOL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MACOMBER & COMPANY, INC. 


Underwriters 


All Risks Fine Arts Insurance 
Policy covers your works of art 
in Transit and on Exhibition. 


New York City 


go John Street 


For information regarding advertising in The American Magazine of Art, address 
Charles Z. Offin 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
27TH SUMMER SESSION 
June 26—Aug. 4, 1933. Design, watercolor, pottery, 
art methods, dynamic symmetry, landscape, art 
metal, pen-and-ink, block printing, etc. State-ac- 
credited. Write for summer catalog ‘‘A.” 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
681 Fifth Avenue near 54th Street 
Students may enter at any time 


Drawing, Painting, Composition. Oil, Water Color, 
Pen and Pencil d 
For Catalogue E, address: Gladys Atwood Ennis, 
Sec’y. Summer Classes at Eastport, Me. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE 
June 25th to September 25th 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture 
Fresco - Interior Decoration and Design 
American office: 119 E. 19th St., New York City 


PENN STATE—Summer Session 


For special Art Bulletin, address 
Director of Summer Session 
PFNNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE .°. PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Idest Fine Arts School in America—DRAWING— 
ioe s CG ILLUSTRATION. SCULPTURE 


Address Curator for Booklet 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 
CHESTER SprRINGS, CHESTER County, Pa. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 
Sports. European Scholarships. Register at 
any time. Write for particulars to D. Roy 
Miller: Resident Manager. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
46th Year 
Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, 
Teacher Training, Architecture. Catalogue. 


215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 


Class in Actual Work of Stained Glass 
By Request 
Anne Lee Willet, Director, Craftsmen Assistants, The Willet 
Stained Glass Studio, 321 South 22nd Street, Philadelphia 
Professional Artists, Graduates of Art Schools and 
Advanced Students Eligible 
4-month term, in advance, $100.00; Per month, $30.00 
Students have the advantage of seeing windows for im- 
portant buildings in the various stages of execution. 


Side-Lights 


The Board of Trade of Washington, D. C., 
has launched a “Renovize Washington” cam- 
paign backed by a half-million-dollar loan fund 
made available for this purpose through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Association. The 
purpose of the fund is to enable home owners to 
remodel, repair, and redecorate, thereby stimu- 
lating employment and business activity, and 
arresting depreciation of property. The plan 
includes the organization of a special committee 
of the Board of Trade and the establishment of 
information service and practical demonstrations. 
Similar programmes are already under way in 
Philadelphia and other cities. 

Such practical measures to assist improvement 
in housing are in line with recommendations 
made by The American Federation of Arts in the 
widely circulated pamphlet The Arts a Basic 
Necessity. Outlining the housing problem in 


an article in the Boston Transcript, November 
ninth, 1931, Grant H. Code, Active Member of 
the Federation, now director of the Membership 
Department, emphasized economic and social 
aspects of residential housing and the bearing of 
this problem on distribution of unemployment 
and population. Five days later, President 
Hoover in recommending the establishment of 
a system of home-loan discount banks, em- 
phasized the same points. At that time, the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership was already at work drawing 
up preliminary reports, the final results of the 
work of this conference in eleven manuals deal- 
ing with various divisions of the subject. To- 
gether they forma library invaluable to any one 
interested in the housing question, whether his 
interest is directed toward the general better- 
ment of housing in his community or to the 
improvement of his own home. 
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Goin g 
Abroad? 


If you are planning a foreign trip—short or long—The 
American Federation of Arts Travel Service will be 
delighted to furnish you with special information re- 
garding art exhibitions, museums, private collections, 
music festivals and similar opportunities for cultural 


experiences. 


We can assist you in forming your itinerary, and even 
arrange desirable transportation and hotel accommo- 
dations for the entire trip. This service is available to 
readers of the American Magazine of Art without any 


extra expense. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


THE AMERICAN | 
FEDERATION OF ARTS IRAVEL SERVICE 


40 EAST 49th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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BUDGET BRIGADE 


Topay’s “Government Economy” program is hurting children by hitting 
the public schools. Alleged frills, such as health education, vocational edu- 
cation, and art education, are under the ax. The war cry of the budgeteer 1s 
“Back to the Three R’s!” And despite stout defense of the schools, damage 


has been done. 


Scholastic, national magazine for the high school classroom, compensates 


for-many a cut budget. It offers a medium for healing a cut curriculum with 


the most important aspects of today’s culture. Particularly in tts emphasis 
on fine arts as a factor in education, Scholastic deserves support. Ask for free 
sample copies. 

By the way, Scholastic is an excellent gift for high school students. Single 


subscriptions are $1.50 a year. Group subscriptions are fifty cents a semester. 


S:CELOMsA Salle 


155 EAST 44 STREET New York, NEw YORK 


VALUES 


during the last few months have 
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